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EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas,  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  containing  among  other  things  the  following, 
to  wit : 

That,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  designated  part  of 
a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforth  and  forever 
free,  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  rec- 
ognize and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  or  any  of 
them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts 
of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  therein  respectively 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and 
the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto,  at  elections 
wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  States 
shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  coun- 
tervailing testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that 
such  State  and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  au- 
thority and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit 
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necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do, 
on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance 
with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full 
period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  of  the  first  above- 
mentioned  order,  and  designate,  as  the  States  and  parts  of 
States  wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to 
wit:  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  except  the  parishes  of 
St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles, 
St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche, 
St.  Mary,  St.  Martin  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  except  the  forty- 
eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the 
counties,  of  Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth 
City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities 
of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  which  excepted  parts  are, 
for  the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were 
not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are,  and 
henceforward,  shall  be  free ;  and  that  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be 
free  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self- 
defense  ;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases,  when 
allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  per- 
sons of  suitable  condition  will  be  received  into  the  armed 
service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  positions, 
stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts 
in  said  service. 

And  upon  this,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  jus- 
tice, warranted  by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity, 
I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gra- 
cious favor  of  Almighty  God. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  State3  of  America 
the  eighty-seventh. 
By  the  President :  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

LETTER  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  EXPLAINING  THE 
EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

The  following  letter,  written  in  August,  1863,  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  meeting  of  unconditional  Union 
men  held  in  Illinois,  gives  at  length  the  President's  views 
at  that  time  on  his  Emancipation  Proclamation : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  August  26th,  1863. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  inviting  me  to  attend  a 
mass-meeting  of  unconditional  Union  men,  to  be  held  at 
the  capitol  of  Illinois  on  the  third  day  of  September,  has 
been  received.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  thus 
meet  my  old  friends  at  my  own  home,,  but  I  can  not  just 
now  be  absent  from  this  city  so  long  as  a  visit  there  would 
require.  The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain 
unconditional  devotion  to  the  Union;  and  I  am  sure  my 
old  political  friends  will  thank  me  for  tendering,  as  I  do, 
the  nation's  gratitude  to  those  other  noble  men  whom  no 
partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can  make  false  to  the  na- 
tion's life.  There  are  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me. 
To  such  I  would  say,  You  desire  peace,  and  you  blame 
me  that  you  do  not  have  it.  But  how  can  we  attain  it? 
There  are  but  three  conceivable  ways :  First,  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This  I  am  trying  to  do. 
Are  you  for  it?  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you 
are  not  for  it,  a  second  way  is  to  give  up  the  Union.  I 
am  against  this.  If  you  are,  you  should  say  so,  plainly. 
If  you  are  not  for  force,  nor  yet  for  dissolution,  there  only 
remains  some  imaginable  compromise.     I  do  not  believe 
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that  any  compromise,  embracing  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  is  now  possible.  All  that  I  learn  leads  to  a  di- 
rectly opposite  belief.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion  is 
its  military — its  army.  The  army  dominates  all  the  coun- 
try and  all  the  people  within  its  range.  Any  offer  of  any 
terms  made  by  any  man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  op- 
position to  that  army,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present, 
because  such  man  or  men  have  no  power  whatever  to  en- 
force their  side  of  a  compromise,  if  one  were  made  with 
them.  To  illustrate  :  Suppose  refugees  from  the  South 
and  peace  men  of  the  North  get  together  in  convention, 
and  frame  and  proclaim  a  compromise  embracing  a  restor- 
ation of  the  Union;  in  what  way  can  that  compromise  be 
used  to  keep  General  Lee's  army  out  of  Pennsylvania? 
General  Meade's  army  can  keep  Lee's  army  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and,  I  think,  can  ultimately  drive  it  out  of  ex- 
istence. But  no  paper  compromise,  to  which  the  controll- 
ers of  Lee's  army  are  not  agreed,  can  at  all  affect  that 
army.  In  an  effort  at  such  compromise  we  would  waste 
time,  which  the  enemy  would  improve  to  our  disadvantage, 
and  that  would  be  all.  A  compromise,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  made  either  with  those  who  control  the  rebel 
army,  or  with  the  people,  first  liberated  from  the  domi- 
nation of  that  army  by  the  success  of  our  army.  Now, 
allow  me  to  assure  you  that  no  word  or  intimation  from 
the  rebel  army,  or  from  any  of  the  men  controlling  it,  in 
relation  to  any  peace  compromise,  has  ever  come  to  my 
knowledge  or  belief.  All  charges  and  intimations  to  the 
contrary  are  deceptive  and  groundless.  And  I  promise 
you  that  if  any  such  proposition  shall  hereafter  come,  it 
shall  not  be  rejected  and  kept  secret  from  you.  I  freely 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  bond  of  service,  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, and  that,  as  such,  I  am  responsible  to  them.  But, 
to  be  plain:  You  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the  negro. 
Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you 
and  myself  upon  that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all 
men  could  be  free,  while  you,  I  suppose,  do  not.  Yet  I 
have  neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any  measure  which  is 
not  consistent  with  even  your  view,  provided  you  are  for 
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the  Union.  I  suggested  compensated  emancipation ;  to 
which  you  replied  that  you  wished  not  to  be  taxed  to  buy 
negroes.  But  I  have  not  asked  you  to  be  taxed  to  buy 
negroes,  except  in  such  way  as  to  save  you  from  greater 
taxation,  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  perhaps 
would  have  it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional. 
I  think  differently :  I  think  that  the  Constitution  invests 
the  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  law  of  war  in  time  of 
war.  The  most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  the 
slaves  are  property.  Is  there — has  there  ever  been — any 
question  that,  by  the  law  of  war,  property,  both  of  ene- 
mies and  friends,  may  be  taken  when  needed  ?  And  is  it 
not  needed  whenever  taking  it  helps  us,  or  hurts  the  en- 
emy? Armies,  the  world  over,  destroy  enemies'  property 
when  they  can  not  use  it ;  and  even  destroy  their  own  to 
keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belligerents  do  all  in 
their  power  to  help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except 
a  few  things  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the 
exceptions  are  the  massacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non- 
combatants,  male  and  female.  But  the  proclamation,  as 
law,  is  valid,  or  is  not  valid.  If  it  is  not  valid,  it  needs 
no  retraction ;  if  it  is  valid,  it  can  not  be  retracted,  any 
more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you 
profess  to  think  that  its  retraction  would  operate  favorably 
for  the  Union.  Why  better  after  the  retraction  than  be- 
fore the  issue?  There  was  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the  proclamation 
was  issued,  the  last  one  hundred  days  of  which  passed 
under  an  explicit  notice  that  it  was  coming,  unless  averted 
by  those  in  revolt  returning  to  their  allegiance.  The  war 
has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us  since  the  issue 
of  the  proclamation  as  before.  I  know  as  fully  as  one  can 
know  the  opinion  of  others,  that  some  of  the  commanders 
of  our  armies  in  the  field,  who  have  given  us  our  most 
important  victories,  believe  the  emancipation  policy  and 
the  aid  of  colored  troops  to  be  the  heaviest  blows  yet  dealt 
to  the  rebellion,  and  that  at  least  one  of  these  important 
successes  could  not  have  been  achieved  when  it  was  but 
for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers.     Among  the  commanders 
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holding  these  views  are  some  who  have  never  had  any 
affinity  with  what  is  called  abolitionism  or  with  "Repub- 
lican party  politics,"  but  who  hold  them  purely  as  mili- 
itary  opinions.  I  submit  their  opinions  as  being  entitled 
to  some  weight  against  the  objections  often  urged,  that 
emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  are  unwise  as  military 
measures,  and  were  not  adopted  as  such  in  good  faith. 
You  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  be  willing  to  fight  for  you — but  no  mat- 
ter. Fight  you,  then,  exclusively,  to  save  the  Union.  I 
issued  the  proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  in  saving 
the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  re- 
sistance to  the  Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fight- 
ing, it  will  be  an  apt  time  then  for  you  to  declare  that  you 
will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  I  thought  that,  in  your 
struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent  the  negroes 
should  cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weak- 
ened the  enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you.  Do  you  think 
differently?  I  thought  that  whatever  negroes  can  be  got 
to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  much  less  for  white  sol- 
diers to  do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  other- 
wise to  you?  But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon 
motives.  Why  should  they  do  any  thing  for  us  if  we  will 
not  do  any  thing  for  them?  If  they  stake  their  lives  for 
us,  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive,  even 
the  promise  of  freedom.  And,  the  promise  being  made, 
must  be  kept.  The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of 
Waters  again  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the 
great  North-west  for  it.  Not  yet  wholly  to  them.  Three 
hundred  miles  up  they  met  New  England,  Empire,  Key- 
stone, and  Jersey,  hewing  their  way  right  and  left.  The 
Sunny  South,  too,  in  more  colors  than  one^  also  lent  a 
hand.  On  the  spot,  their  part  of  the  history  was  jotted 
down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  great  national 
one,  and  let  none  be  blamed  who  bore  an  honorable  part 
in  it;  and,  while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  river 
may  well  be  proud,  even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say 
that  any  thing  has  been  more  bravely  or  better  done  than 
at  Antietam,  Murfreesboro',  Gettysburg,  and  on  many  fields 
of  less  note.    Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web-fleet  be  forgot- 
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ten.  At  all  the  waters'  margins  they  have  heen  present — 
not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river, 
but  also  up  the  narrow,  muddy  bayou ;  and,  wherever  the 
ground  was  a  little  damp,  they  have  been,  and  made  their 
tracks.  Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  republic — for  the 
principles  by  which  it  lives  and  keeps  alive — for  man's 
vast  future — thanks  to  all.  Peace  does  not  appear  so  far 
distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will  come  soon,  and  come  to 
stay ;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  keeping  in  all  future 
time.  It  will  then  have  proved  that  among  freemen  there 
can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet, 
and  that  they  who  take  such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their 
case  and  pay  the  cost.  And  then  there  will  be  some  black 
men  who  can  remember  that,  with  silent  tongue,  and  clenched 
teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  have 
helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation ;  while  I  fear 
that  there  will  be  some  white  men  unable  to  forget  that,  with 
maglignant  heart  and  deceitful  speech,  they  have  striven  to 
hinder  it.  Still,  let  us  not  be  over-sanguine  of  a  speedy 
final  triumph.  Let  us  be  quite  sober.  Let  us  diligently 
apply  the  means,  never  doubting  that  a  just  God,  in  His 
own  good  time,  will  give  us  the  rightful  result. 

Yours,  very  truly,         A.  Lincoln. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  nullifiers  of  South 
Carolina  : 

Whekeas,  A  convention  assembled  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  have  passed  an  ordinance,  by  which  they  declare, 
"that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing 
of  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, and  now  having  actual  operation  and  effect  within 
the  United  States,  and  more  especially,"  two  acts  for  the 
same  purposes  passed  on  the  29th  of  May,  1828,  and  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1832,  "  are  unauthorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning 
and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no  law,"  nor 
binding  on  the  citizens  of  that  State  or  its  officers j  and  by 
the  said  ordinance,  it  is  further  declared  to  be  unlawful  for 
any  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  or  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  said  acts  with  the  same  State,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  full  effect  to  the  said  ordinance : 

And,  whereas,  By  the  said  ordinance,  it  is  further  or- 
dained that  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity  decided  in  the 
courts  of  said  State,  wherein  shall  be  drawn  in  question 
the  validity  of  the  said  ordinance,  or  of  the  acts  of  the 
Legislature  that  may  be  passed  to  give  it  effect,  or  of  the 
said  laws  of  the  United  States,  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any 
copy  of  the  record  be  permitted  or  allowed  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  any  person  attempting  to  take  such  appeal 
shall  be  punished  as  for  a  contempt  of  court : 

And,  finally,  the  said  ordinance  declares  that  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  will  maintain  the  said  ordinance  at  every 
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PROCLAMATION  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  nullifiers  of  South 
Carolina : 

Whereas,  A  convention  assembled  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  have  passed  an  ordinance,  by  which  they  declare, 
"  that  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  for  the  imposing 
of  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, and  now  having  actual  operation  and  effect  within 
the  United  States,  and  more  especially,"  two  acts  for  the 
same  purposes  passed  on  the  29th  of  May,  1828,  and  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1832,  "  are  unauthorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning 
and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no  law,"  nor 
binding  on  the  citizens  of  that  State  or  its  officers  j  and  by 
the  said  ordinance,  it  is  further  declared  to  be  unlawful  for 
any  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State  or  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  said  acts  with  the  same  State,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  full  effect  to  the  said  ordinance : 

And,  whereas,  By  the  said  ordinance,  it  is  further  or- 
dained that  in  no  case  of  law  or  equity  decided  in  the 
courts  of  said  State,  wherein  shall  be  drawn  in  question 
the  validity  of  the  said  ordinance,  or  of  the  acts  of  the 
Legislature  that  may  be  passed  to  give  it  effect,  or  of  the 
said  laws  of  the  United  States,  no  appeal  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any 
copy  of  the  record  be  permitted  or  allowed  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  any  person  attempting  to  take  such  appeal 
shall  be  punished  as  for  a  contempt  of  court : 

And,  finally,  the  said  ordinance  declares  that  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  will  maintain  the  said  ordinance  at  every 
(106) 
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A  FREE  REPUBLIC! 


MtOCMMTION 

DH 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN, 

FOR  TUB 

EMANCIPATION  OF  SLAVES 

Ju  nil  Rebellions  Stales, 

BY  THE  PBESIDENl'    OF    THE  UNITED 
STATES— A  PflOclLAMATION. 


I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  ot'  the  Army 
and  Navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  de- 
clare that  hereafter,  us  heretofore,  the  war  will  he 
prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically  restoring 
the  eons'itutional  relatiou  betweou  iho  United 
States  and  the  people  thereof,  ill  which  States 
that  lclution  is  or  tuay  be  suspended  or  disturbed; 
that  it  is  my  purpose  at  the  next  meeting  of  C >n- 
jriess  to  again  recommend  the  adoption  oi  a  pruc- 
tieal  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to  the  free 
acceptance  or  rejection  ot  all  the  Slave  States, 
so  called,  the  people  whereof  may  not  then  be 
iu  rebellion  against  the  United  St.ites,  and 
■which  States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted, 
or  thereafter  may  voluntarily  adopt,  immediate  or 
gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  their  re- 
spective limits,  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize  per- 
sons of  African  descent  with  their  consent  upon 
this  continent,  or  elsewhere,  with  the  previously 
obtained  consent  of  the  Government  existing 
there,  vt ill  be  continued;  that  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
ei^tlit  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as 
slaves  within  any  State,  or  any  designated  part  of 
a  State,  the  people  whereol  shall  tuen  be  in  rebel 
lion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward  and  forever  free,  and  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  Scutes,  including  the 
military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recog- 
nize and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons, 
and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  10  repress  such  persons, 
or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for 
their  actual  freedom ;  that  the  Executive  will,  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation, 
designate  the  States  or  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in 
which  the  people  thereof  respectively  bh;ill  then 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  aud  the 
fact  that  any  State  or  people  thereof  shall  on  that 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto 
at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
TOters  ot  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall, 
in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimo- 
ny, be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State 
and  the  people  thereof  have  not  been  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States;  that  attention  is  here- 
by called  to  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "an  act 
to  make  an  additional  article  of  war,"  approved 
March  13,  1602,  and  which  act  is  in  the  words 
and  figure  following: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  that  hereafter  the  following 
shall  be  promulgated  as  an  additional  article  of 
war  for  the  government  of  the  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  observed  as 
such : — 

"Article  — .  All  officers  or  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  are 
prohibited  from  employing  any  of  the  forces 
under  their  respectiTe  commands  for  the  purpose 
of  leturning  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  who 
may  have  escaped  from  any  persons  to  whom 


»uch  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  bo  due,  and 
any  officer  who  bhall  be  found  guilty  by  court 
martial  of  violating  this  article  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  service. 

Section  2d.  "And  be  it  further  enacted  that 
this  act  bhall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  pas- 
sago"; 

Alto  to  the  0th  and  10th  sections  of  an  act  enti- 
t'ed  "An  act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish 
tr.  abon  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate 
p  opcrty  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,  ap- 
proved July  17,  1802,  and  which  sections  are  in 
the  woids  and  figures  following: 

"Section  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all 
slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  engaged 
in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  com- 
fort thereto,  escaping  from  such  persons,  aud  tak- 
ing refuge  within  the  hues  of  the  army,  and  all 
slaves  captured  from  such  persons  or  deserted  by 
them  and  coining  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  all  slaves  of 
such  persons  found  on  or  being  within  any  place 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall 
bo  deemed  captures  of  war,  aud  shall  be  forever 
free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held  as 
slaves. 

Section  10.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that  no 
slave  escaping  into  any  State,  Territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  from  any  of  the  States,  shall 
be  delivered  up,  or  in  any  way  impeded  or  hin- 
dered of  his  liberty,  except  for  crime  or  some  of- 
fence against  the  laws,  unless  the  person  olaiming 
said  fugitive  bhall  first  make  oath  that  the  porson 
to  whom  the  labor  or  service  of  such  fugitive  is 
alleged  to  be  due,  is  his  lawful  owner,  and  has 
not  been  in  arms  against  the  United  States  in  the 
present  rebellion,  nor  in  any  way  given  aid  and 
comfort  thereto ;  and  no  person  engaged  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
shall,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  assume  to 
decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  any  person, 
or  surrender  up  any  such  person  to  the  claimant, 
on  pain  ol  being  dismissed  from  the  servico. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  per. 
sons  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of 
the  United  States,  to  observe,  obey  and  enforce 
within  their  respective  spheres  of  service  the  acts 
and  sections  above  recited ;  and  the  Executive 
will,  iu  due  time,  recommend  that  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  shall  have  remained  loyaj 
thereto  throughout  the  rebellion,  shall,  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation  between 
the  United  States  and  their  respective  States  and 
people,  if  the  relations  shall  have 'been  suspended 
or  disturbed,  be  compensated  for  all  losses  by  acts 
of  the  Uuited  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  22d  day 
Of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1862,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  87th. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President : 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 


-  8EBEKADE  TO  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 

,c  t'a.<     y  ay —  v'i  /.■;  5.C  *■ 

Washington,  24th.'  A  large  crowd  asseiribled  at 
the  Executive  mansion  tonight,  oa  the  occasion 
of  a  serenade  to  President  Lincoln.  Having 
been  cheered  and  called  for,  lie  appeared  at  an  up- 
per  winoe»w  mid  spoke  as  follows: 

Fi  tlow  CUizrhS :  1  appear  before  you  to  do  lit- 
tle more  iliaii  acknowledge  tlie  courtesy  you  pay 
luc ,  and  10  thank  you  tor  it.  I  have  not  been  ■  J is- 
tiiicilj-  iiiioriiied  wcy  it  is  ou  ibis  occasion  you 
appear  10  do  me  this  bonor,  though  I  buop  »so 
( iiiu-i i u j>i louh)  ii  is  because  of  tbe  Proclamation. 
(Cries  ct  '  good,"  and  ;<pplau-e  )  I  was  about  (o 
bay,  I  buppose  1  uadeiistand  it.  (Laughter.  Voire* 
— ''That  you  do:  jou  thoroughly  understand  it.") 
What  I  Old,  I  did  after  very  full  deliberation  and 
ui.cer  u  veiy  beavv  and  solemn  sense  of  responsi- 
biliiy.  (Cries  ot  "Good."  "God  bless  you."  Ap- 
plause) 

I  can  oLly  ttust  in  God  1  have  made  no  mistake. 
(Cuts,  "No  misttke — all  right."  "You've  iiMde 
no  mistakes  ytt — go  ahead,  you're  right.")  I 
bball  make  no  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  sustain 
wdat  I  have  done  or  said  by  any  com  meat. 
(Voices — 'That's  unnecessary — we  unders'and 
it")  It  is  now  for  the  country  and  the  world  to 
pass  judgment  on  it,  and  may  be  take  action  upon 
ic.  1  wiil  say  no  morn  upon  this  stibj»et.  In  mv 
position  I  am  environed  with  difficulties — (a 
von  t — "that's  so") — \ ct  iliey  are  scarcely  so  great 
as  the  difficulties  ol  those  who  upon  the  battle- 
field are  endeavoring  to  purchase  with  their  blood 
and  link  Jives  tbe  future  happiness  and  prosperity 
ot  this  country.  ( Applause,  long  and  continued. ) 
Let  us  Devtr  forge  t  ihem. 

Ou  iLe  1  lib.  h Lid  17ih  days  of  this  month  there 
Lave  teen  battles  biavely,  skilfully  and  success- 
fully fought.  [Applause]  We  do  not  yet  know 
tbe  particulars.  Let.  us  be  sure  that  in  giving 
pmisc  to  particular  individuals  we  do  no  injustice 
looiheis.  I  only  ask  >ou  at  lue  conclusion  of 
these  few  remarks  to  give  three  hearty  cheers  to 
all  the  good  and  brave  officers  and  men  who 
fought  those  successful  battles. 

Cheer  affcr  cheer  was  given,  when  the  Presi- 
dent bade  the  crowd  good  night  and  withdrew. 

Tbe  procession  then  proceeded  to  tbe  residence 
of  Secretary  Ooase.  After  being  cheered,  he  ap- 
peared upon  ibe  steps.  Several  voices  called  for 
gaslight,  to  which  request  he  said  he  was  afraid 
all  the  light  ibis  assemblage  would  have  this 
evening  would  be  tha  light  reflected  from  the 
great  act  ol  tbe  President.  (Cheers  )  He  under- 
stood they  had  just  paid  their  respects  to  the 
Chief  Blayisirate  of  the  liepublie,  and  to  thank 
biru  lor  having  issued  a  proclamation  which  will 
iind  a  response  in  tbe  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  No  one,  he  said,  can  rejoice  more  siu- 
cereiy  in  the  belief  tb.u  the  judgment  you  have 
expressed  will  be  tbe  judgment  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  United  States.  (Cries  of  "Yes," 
and  applause  )  1  am  belter  accustomed  to  work 
than  lo  sper.k.  I  love  acts  better  than  words. 
(Voices— "  That's  so"— "That  you  do"— "You've 
shown  it.") 

But  nothing  Las  ever  given  mo  more  sincere 
pleasure  than  to  say  Amen  to  this  last  greet  act 
of  the  chief  magistrate.  ( To  tbe  "Amen"  there 
was  a  warm  and  spontaneous  response  by  tbe 
ciowd.)  It  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  era;  and  al- 
though the  act  was  performed  from  an  impera- 
tive sense  of  duty,  qujlnicd  by  a  military  emer- 
gency which  gave  him  power  to  perform  it,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  ihougti  baptized  iu  blood,  au  act  of 
humanity  and  justice.  Latest  generations  will 
cel<  Orate  it.    (A  voice — "The  whole  world  " 

Y'es,  said  Secretary  Chase,  the  whole  world  .vill 
pay  honor  to  ibe  man  who  executed  it.  If  it 
weie  necessary  to  say  auorher  word,  it  is  this : 
The  time  has  come  when  all  jealousies  and  divis- 
ions, all  personal  aims  and  aspirations,  should  tie 
banished,  so  that  united  we  mav  all  stand  by  the 
integrity  of  the  ttepublie.  Let  him  have  the  most 
of  our  approbation  and  applause  and  eonli  leuce 
who  does  the  most,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  th'i 
Cabinet,  for  bis  country.  Dismissing  lUI  the  pao<,, 
let  us  look  to  the  future,  aud  hceiccfoilk  let  theie 
be  no  disbention.  Let  us  do  nothing  but  work 
for  the  country,  which  God  in  bis  providence  has 
called  upon  us  to  do. 
I  Tbe  above  is  nearly  the  substance  of  Secretary 
Chase's  iemarks,  which  were  applauded  through- 
out. 

Cassius  M.  Clay  was  the  next  speaker.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  ho  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness that  the  time  had  come  when  the  line  had 
been  unmistakably  drawn  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  and  when  the  principles  declared  in  1776 
were  boldly  enunciated.  The  right  was  always 
expeoient,  and  hence  he  was  gratified  beyond  ut- 
terance in  ihe  issuance  of  tbe  President's  procla- 
mation. The  man  who  did  not  stand  by  it  was  a 
tiaitor.  Lor  the  first  time  there  was  a  proclama- 
tion in  behalf  of  down-trodden  humanity.  It 
would  find  its  way  all  over  the  South,  everywhere, 
liberating  all  the  oppressed  of  both  races  in.  this 
country. 


He  anticipated  good  effects  from  it  in  Europe, 
for  no  man  there  dare  stand  up  in  defense  of 
slavery ;  but  to  make  the  proclamation  effective 
we  must  all  work  by  the  means  of  our  armies 
now  contending  againtt  an  aristocracy  which 
finds  sympathy  in  Europe  among  those  who  hate 
a  republican  government.  In  the  conclusion  of 
his  lernarks,  which  were  somewhat  prolonged, 
Mr.  Clay  united  in  the  prayer  of  Horace  Greeley : 
"God  bless  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Attorney  General  Bates  was  also  the  recipient 
of  a  serenade,  and  made  a  few  remarks  expressive 
!  of  his  thanks  for  the  compliment  bestowed. 

"Perley"  telegraphs  to  the  Journal  as  follows: 
The  audience  to  the  serenade  to  the  President 
'  tonight  was  the  largest  ever  seen  here,  and  inclu- 
I  ded  many  officers  and  soldiers,  who  joined  hearti- 
ly in  applauding  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
j  Chase. 

TnE  History  of  the  Proclamation.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  says : 

"Now  and  then  the  remark  is  heard  that  the 
President  has  been  driven  into  the  policy  of 
emancipation  by  outside  clamor,  a  most  prepos- 
terous statement.  Eor  nearly  a  year  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  known  to  have  had  the  question  of  slavery,  in 
its  connection  with  the  rebellion,  under  his  most 
thoughtful  and  deliberate  considerarion. 

Witbin  the  last  few  months,  perceiving;  the 
ureal  progress  which  public  opinion  was  making, 
be  has  given  btill  closer  attention  to  the  question, 
has  invoked  counsel  from  all  directions,  aud  has 
looked  to  Providence  for  guidance  to  the  true  so- 
lution of  ihe  great  problem  which,  as  he  told  the 
deputation  from  the  religious  men  of  Chicago, 
was  in  his  thoughts  night  and  day.  A  number  of 
weeks  bince,  he  was,  as  we  telegraphed  you  a 
week  ago,  on  tbe  point  of  issuing  a  proclamation 
which  lixid  the  lirst  of  December  as  the  day  of 
Emancipation,  and  was  only  dissuaded  at  that 
tune  fioni  doing  so  by  the  strong  opposition  of 
two  members  ol  his  Cabinet.  This  statement  has 
been  denied,  but  it  is  substantially  true. 

The  proclamation  now  issued  is  an  improve- 
ment in  several  material  respects  upon  the  reject- 
ed one.  It  was  written  on  Sunday,  and  was  laid 
be  fore  the  Cabinet  at  an  extraordinary  meeting 
yesterday.  Every  member,  with  perhaps  a  single 
exception  in  the  person  of  Postmaster-General 
Blair,  agreed  to  it,  and  will  give  it  bis  hearty  sup- 
port. A.I  accepted  it.  cheerfully  as  indicating  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  which  they  had  long  been 
urging.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  proclamation 
is  the  President's  own  work,  written  without  con- 
sultation, tot  altered,  or,  if  altered  at  all,  very 
slightly,  at  or  after  the  Cabinet  meeting,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  within  forty-eight  hours  of  it* 
composition." 


The  President's  Peoclama.tios.  The  Bal- 
timore American  comments  upon  the  President  a 
Freedom  Proclamation  as  follows: 

We  have  long  ago  oxprossod  tho  convict  on  that 
slavery  in  t Li  country  is  doomed,  and  the  advent  of 
^proclamation  wo  can  scarce  consider  under  tho 

its  eltemion  the  ferocious  spirit  they  have  shown  m 
the  fight  has,  little  by  Utilo,  lost  t^m  the  sympathies 
of  the  world  at  large;  until  left  alone  as  ito  special 

fbeEecutivetadtoveViu  the  matter  in  tho  way  he 

hlua  affis^ets  upon  the  institution  in  the  bor- 
der States  it  is  not  at  all  problematical.  If  Virginia 
«S  Worth  Carolina  become  lice  States  by  tho  terms  of 
tl c .woo  anta  don,  the  exemption  resulting  to  Mary- 
F  1m        m-actical  value  whatever.  With  tree 

of  our  commonwealth  they  arc  as  Mod  as  fioe  al 
ready.   -Y  T. . .  o  ■  £7     -  £  f  -  b  , ;    (.  > 


FROM  CALIFORNIA.. 

The    Emaiicipali/»u  Proclamation 
Euduncd   bjr   llie  Press. 


San  Francisco,  25ih.  The  quantity  of  goods 
(roin<  into  the  interior  is  vary  Ur^o.  Domestic 
liquors  arc  offering  at  a  decline;  bales  of  pure 
spirits  at  40  cents  per  gallon.  Coal  $19i$20  per 
ton.  Coal  oil  70e  per  nallon.  Butter  26c  pur  lb. 
Candles  18Jc  per  lb.  Dried  apples  12c  per  quart. 
Wool— Sales  of  f.ill  clip  at  23a25c. 

President  Lincoln's  proclamation  to  emancipate 
tbe  slaves  is  commented  on  favorably  by  the  press 
generally.  The  leading  journals  heartily  endors- 
ing his  policy. 


This  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Mr 
Forney,  in  his  last  iotterio  tho  Philadelphia  Press, 
from  Washington,  writes  an  follows: 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy  arc  known 
cither  to  have  endorsed  it  (President  .Lincoln's  Proc- 
lamation), since  its  appearance  or  to  have  expected 
and  asked  for  it.  Oftiioso,  I  tool  free  to  name  Gen- 
erals Hooker,  Hanks,  Wadsworth,  ifciutzcliucn.  Si- 
ne!, Jno.  A,  M 'demand,  Juo.  A.  Xogau,  .Sickles, 
Slcaghcr,  and,  Of  course,  Generals  Iluuter,  Butler  and 
Phelps.  In  the  Navy,  Admiral  Dupout  is  authorita- 
tively quoted  among  I  lie  earnest  advocates  of  the  pol- 
icy of  Emancipation ;  and  so  also  of  tlio  gallant  old 
seaman,  now  in  command  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Asylum  at  Philadelphia,  Commander  Joseph  tingle. 
There  is  a  largo  class  of  regular  officers  in  both 
branches  of  the  service  who  arc  expected  to  oppose 
the  Proclamation,  and  among  these  Gen.  McClellau 
is  boldly  named.  Happily,  however,  I  have  t lie  bo-it 
reason  for  knowing  that  these  olliecrs  will  disappoint 
this  treasonable  hope.  Whatever  their  opinions  may 
be,  they  will  fearlessly  obey  tho  acts  of  Congress,  and 
stand  by  the  Executive  in  enforcing  theso  acts. 
There  is,  besides,  a  class  of  public  men,  not  in  the 
army,  and  not  Republicans,  who  give  the  proclama- 
tion their  warm,  cordial,  and  grateful  sanction. 
These  are  Governor  Tod,  Judge  Jewett,  and,  it  is 
said.  William  Allen,  01  Ohio;  Dickinson,  Tremain, 
and  Busteod,  of  New  York;  and  the  well-known  in- 
dependent Democrats  in  Pennsylvania,  of  whom 
Judge  shannon  of  Pittsburg,  Judgo  Cliampneys  of 
Lancaster,  and  the  lluhleubei  gs  of  Berks,  are  speci- 
mens. Q ,  T.u,        m>  '  -/    .O  t  i"3  0  ,   .\  i 


ThTTbolitio^  of  eatery. 

President  Lincoln's  Proclamation. 


President  Lincoln's  Proclamation. 

 =-  •  • 

WasdikoTos,  September  22,  1062. 
I  ABR.VHAM  VNCOLBT,  President  of  the  United  States 
1   Pommander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
°l  AT,,rC  by"  aal  declare  that  hereafter,  as  here* 

^  OonstitutionL.eUtionsbetweentheU.itedStatesand 
riWetHoroof.i,  «hich9t-thatreUnon  »^ 
b llor.:uPWlel.     f  hat  it  U  my  p.rpo.e  on  the  next  U„e  „, 
LJto  again  recom,^  *  Option  of  a  pn«K  cal 
S      ienderin/pecniary.dtothe  free 

of    ,11    the    .lave    Su.es  so-called,    the    people  where- 


V,     States    may    then    have    volunUnly   auop-u  « 
^  :tf-    :»unu,i,y  adopt   the  immediate   or  ^d 
Tn-     o    S  a  e,v  within  their  respective  limits,  and 
abolition  ot  blave,}  ^  dfcir  consent, 

eff0HV°"r::  -^th  ;he  previa  obtained 
.UPMt^rC  ..   -tse,istin,the,e,.wi,,  he  continued, 
consent  ot  the  Uo\  cui  w-„«?  ..f  mnu Lord  1  8U\ 

alt  persons  held  as  bU  ^  fc 

of  States,  the  P^^^  iind 

United  States,  shall  b       c         >       -  Coding  the  MiH- 

^^TZZ^LoU  fc*  recede  and  -to*  *. 
taryandNavaUuthonty  „  acls  lo  repress 

In  designate  the  States  or  parts  of  State,,  .f  an, 
brt"  -hereof-respectively  shall  then  be  in  re- 

Acre  be,  the  I    P  ^ &.  ^  ^  any  p>t  of  aDy 

f  rnafth  thereof,  shaU  on  that  day  be  in  aood  f,th 

i  '    ,  d  n  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  by  members,  ctuens 

presented  ^   .  ^  ^  a  majority  of  the 

thereof,  cho,en  theret  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

!  ^  "  -timony  be  deemed  concWe 

^ceC  sJh  State  and  the  people  thereof  have  not  been  ,n 
I         rebellion  against  the  q[  ,  cndl,ed  an 

March,  1862.  -ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  - 

rh  .  (Signed)  \ 

^^^ts^,  Secretary  of  State, 
referred  to,  we  octet  it,  giving  mere  y 


I 


How  the  Rebels  Receive  the  Procla- 
mation. The  next  three  mouths  will  tost  the 
firmness  the  ueivo,  of  the  Administration,  as  it 
has  never  been  tested  before.  The  President  has 
issued  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  which 
is  to  [jo  iuto  effect  on  ttic  1st  of  January  next. 
There  were  those  who  fancied  that  it  would  be 
utterly  without  effect  upon  the  rebels;  that  they 
would  feel  themselves  so  secure  behind  the  bayo- 
nets of  their  armies,  so  confident  of  the  willing 
obedience  of  their  slaves  and  of  their  power  to 
enforce  obedience  among  them,  if  necessary,  that 
they  v.ould  only  luUfUi  at  ibo  Proclamation  as  aa 
impotent  menace,  and  at  i ho  President  for  thus 
Siting  as  Giant  Pope  in  Pilgrim's  Progress  sat, 
"grinning  and  biting  his  nails"  at  the  pilgrims 
who  went  by  in  safety,  , 

Others  have  said  that  the  only  eftect  of  it 
would  be  to  wake  the  rebels  issue  an  edict  of  im-  , 
mediate  emancipation,  in  order  to  forestall  uj, 
and  save  lor  themselves  the  power  winch  emanci- 
pation is  bure  to  bring  in  this  struggle  to  him  who 
confers  it.  but  we  have  never  seen  any  liveli- 
hood Of  either  of  ih/'.se  thirds;  and  though  It  lb 
,oo  soon  to  speak  positively  of  results,  yet  thus 
far  the  manner  in  which  the  rebels  have  received 
the  proclamation  indicate**  neither  result,  but  the 
contrary  80  far  from  »>eing  received  with  indif- 
fen-nce  or  w.'h  "roa.s  r.f  laughter,"  as  the  proc- 
iHination  calling  our  70,000  men  was  received  by 
tih  m,  it  has  been  tho  signal  for  u  buret  ot  rage 
which  will  be  remarkable  iu  history.  Every  rebel 
newspaper  exploded  into  curses  and  threats.  Ihe 
fountains  of  billinnsgate  could  not  How  freely 
et.oueh  lor  ihem.but  choiied  up  lrom  tho  fullness 
,,t  their  iu]io.  The  subject  was  immediately 
brcutiht  tip  also  in  the  rebel  Con-ress,  and  a  reso- 
lution offered  that  retaliation  tie  at  once  resorted 
10.  in  order  "to  secure  its  withdrawal  or  arrest  its 

^Aml'so  far  from  turniug  their  thoughts  toward 
emancipation,  they  have  thus  far  only  breathed 
out  threatening  and  slaughter,  not  only  agaiust 
u8  but  also  against  the  slaves.  Their  thoughts 
navo turned  to  extermination  instead  of  counter 
eB,ancipation.  These  threats  of  retaliation  will, 
as  we  said,  test  the  firmness  of  the  Administra- 
tion's nerve;  and  if  we,  were  to  judL'e  of  the  ta- 
ture  by  the  past,  we  should  fear  that  thev  would 
.  ut>  too  much  for  it,  H»w  was  it  With,  the  pa. 

r,.nn«    We  can  undersm 


THE    PBiSlDEKT'B  PROCLAMATION. 


lit 


Ai'iny 
it. 


iu  Itcla- 


feelings  which 


fellows.  We  can  nnderstand  the  t.mrealies 
lea  the  Administration  to  do  so.    i  n  ^  ^ 

policy  would  have  Produced  r0f6reuce 

V  The  same  course    a,  g aprmy  uot  however 

to  the  officers  01  Get .  1  opo  8  an  y  course 

with  as  complete  success    ur u  emauei- 

Wi«  be  -^^X^oX  it  is  fatal  to 
pation  >outy.    me  rouci  exhibition  of 

them,  and  they  will  b  ^^^^tbdrawal  or 
ferocity  ana  cruelty  ,^,^^Jnot  BUCcecd. 
arrest  its.  ut  ftoTdown  firmly.  He 

The  President  has   pu ;  u is  Jness  is  0ut  cf 

^st  keep ,it  d^Sf^Kuseof  untold 
tlie  question.  «  wiu  uu'j  struggle 
and  prolonged  m»eiiM ..  As  it  is,  tno  ^ 

SlyoufSstt1  home  and  our  maligna 

abroad.  .  encourage  the  rebels 

their  being  able  to  £CU£««     do  tUr0U,u 
tnat  proclamation,   ihey  w»      .g  Q0  „ 

\Ye  Shall 


llii  Uhj  B  A llTEKfl  01?  Tills 

AiiUV  or  THIS  I  OWJIAC, 
Camp  near  Skarpsburg,  Md.,  Oct.  1 . ) 
General  Order  JSo.  103.  ,  . 

The  attention  of  the  officers  and  soldieis  of  the 
8imy  of  the  Potomac  is  called  to  Goneril _  Orde 
No  13f)  War  Department,  Sept.  21,  18o«J,  piiu- 
lishing  io  the  army  the  President  s  proclamation 

°f  A  proclamation  of  such,  grave  moment  to  the  j 
nation,  oilicially  communicated  to  tut  army,  af- 
fords to  the  General  commanding  an  opportatiitj 
of  detinicg  specifically  to  the  officers  and  soldieis 
under  his  command,  the  relation  borne  by  a 
peisuns  in  the  military  service,  ol  the  Unjtwl 
Siatss  towards  the  civd  authorities  of  tha  Gov- 
ernment. ,  .-,       ■   ■!  „,,(!  r  r\ 

Iho  constitution  confides  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties, legislative,  judicial,  and  execittivo,  the  power 
and  duty  of  making,  expounding  aud  executing 
the  ordered  laws.  Aimed  forces  are  raised  and 
supported  simply  to  sustain  tne  evil  authorities, 
and  are  to  be  held  in  strict  bUbordmauou  ilierotu 

inThisrfundamental  rule  of  our  political  system  is 
essential  to  the  security  of  our  repub  ic.in  institu- 
tions and  should  be  thoroughly  understood  and 
observed  bv  every  soldier,  pie  principles  upon 
which,  and  the  objects  for  winch,  armies  shall  be 
employed  in  suppressing  rebellion,  must  be  deter- 
S  and  declared  b/the  civil  authorities  and 
the  Chief  Executive,  who  is  charged  with  tho  ad-^ 
ministration  of  the  National  affairs,  is  the  propu 
and  only  source  through  which  the  views  aud  or- 
ders of  the  Government  can  be  made  known  to 
the  armies  of  the  Union. 

Discussion  by  officers  and  soldiers  concerning 
public  measures  determined  upon  and  declared  by 
0)0  Government,  when  carried  at  all  beyond  the 
ordinary  temperate  and  respecttul  expression  of 
opinion  tend  greatly  to  impair  and  destroy  the 
SStac 1  and  Efficiency  ot  troops  by 'Bustainmg 
the  spirit  of  political  faction  for  that  finn.BWjd/ 
and  earnest  support  of  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment, whicn  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  Arner- 
ican  soldier.  The  remedy  for  political  errors,  if 
any  are  committed,  is  to  be  iound  only  in  the 
action  of  the  people  at  the  polls. 

In  thus  calling  the  attention  of  this  a  my  to  the 
true  relation  between  the  soldiers  and  the  govern 
ment  tke  General  commanding  merely  adverts 
to  an  evil  against  which  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable during  our  whole  history  to  guard  the 
armies  of  the  Republic,  he  will  not  be  considered 
by  any  ri^ht  minded  person  as  casting  any  reflec- 
tion upoS  that  loyalty  and  good  conduct  which 
has  been  so  fully  idustrated  upon  so  many  battle- 

fleiu8carrying  out  all  measures  of  public  policy, 
this  aim/ will,  of  course,  be  guided  by  the  same 
rules  of  mere;  and  Christianity  that  have  ever 
controlled  its  conduct  toward  the  defenceless. 
Bv  command  of  Major  General  MeClollan. 

3  Ja-ues  A.  Hardee, 

Lieut.  Col.,  Aide  de  Camp,  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant  General 


Thcv  would 
seas  of  blood  to  secure  it.   Tuere  is  no 
S&U  would  be  too  great  for  them 

KSoS^Soi^ 
will  tight  better  lot -it.    > -hen    AO  q 

^.n^SJ^^T  t)^^«  will  not  fal- 
pet's  ]-crry  surienous.  cln.cked  in  their  on- 

Ter;  our  columns  m U ^ot ;^  cnccKea 
ward  career  by^ll  Administration, 
n-ay  exhibit.  VV e  nopo  1  dnlg  firmness, 

on  its  part,  will  ^w„*  r^tko  furious  menaces 
and  that  its  only  answer  to r^la  m  b6  «Push 

forever!"    LNewYork  limes.  


Gov.  Mohtok'b  Opinion  oe  the  Iiioolama- 
TION.    Gov.  ftlorton  was  serenaded  in  Wasning- 
on  Monday  night.   In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks  which  were  frequently  applauded,  he  said 
c mi troops  have  everywhere  behaved  with,  gal- 
lantry.  Every  life  which  has  been ■  sacnticed  1 
but  another  guarantee  that  the  rebellion  shall  and  j 
must  be  crushed.   If  the  leoeihoas  States  shou  d 
KS  U  was  impossible  that  the  others 1  could 
remain  tcether.    The  work  ot  dis>utfcg.ation 
woum  continue  until  a.l  of  them  would  fly  oft  into 
peuj  and  contemptible  Republics.   He  Bntertaio- 
tall  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  Pres  utartto ^ 
the  Emancipation  proclamation  as  a  means  by 
whic  h  the  strength  of  die  enemy  may  be  crippled 

aMdtCherpresident  should  discover  that  Slavery 
feeds  our  enemies  and  digs  their  trenches  he  hte 
thr  same  ri»ht  to  abolish  it  as  he  would  to  pull 

nnd  the  "reat  principles  at  stake,  we  snouiu  u« 
ami  inu  i,,>.ot  r       tr  iucaUS  in  our 

l°i  arue  investment  in  the  best  blood  oi rour  sons 
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TO  THE 

Bonoi  mi  mm  mim. 


FROM  WASHINGTON. 


The  Kctrcat  of  the  Rebel  Army 
Continued. 


GREAT  DE8TITUII0S  IN  THEIR  RANKS. 


THE  BEBEL  FAULKNER  TRYING  TO 
RAIaE  THEIR  COURAGE. 


1  tie  same  correspondence,  dated  6th,  states  that 
the  rebels  made  their  appearance,  yesterday,  in 
small  force,  opposite  this  place,  for  the  evident 
purpose  of  showing  themselves.  They  were 
mounted,  and  numbered  about  200.  })As  they 
seemed  anxious  to  attract  attention,  a  section  of  a 
Parrott  battery  was  brought  up.  and  a  few  shells 
were  sent  after  thfcm  across  the  river.  Ut  course- 
they  made  tracks. 

The  beat  information  that  can  be  derived  from 
Virginia  confirms  the  theory  that  the  body  of  the 
rebel  army,  which  lingered  for  a  time  on  tho 
south  side  of  the  Potomac,  retired  up  tho  valley 
from  the  direction  of  Hartiusburg  over  a  week 
ago.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  keeping  up 
the  semblance  of  a  force  along  the  Potomac  for 
their  own  purposes. 


President  Lincoln's  Proclamation. 


ITS    EFFECT  AT    THE  SOUTH. 


FEARS  OF  SLAVE  INSURRECTIONS. 


The  Women  and  children  Seeking 
Safety. 


OUR  TROOPS  EAGER  FOR  ACTION. 


Ntw  York,  'Jth.  The  Timos's  special  despatch 
has  the  following  statement:  Lee's  army  falling 
back  on  Staunton  is  confirmed,  and  it  is  expected 
that  in  case  he  shall  be  pressed  by  the  Union 
forces,  ho  will  retreat  to  Gordonsville.  The  con- 
dition of  the  rebel  army  is  oue  of  great  destitu- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  want  of  clotning,  they 
are  now  living  on  half  rations.  Charles  J.  Faulk- 
ner is  visiting  the  camps  and  making  speeches  to 
sustain  their  courage. 

President  Lincoln's  Fjjiancipation  proclamation 
has  inspired  the  most  lively  terror  throughout 
the  South.  The  rebels  quake  with  apprehension. 
They  express  fears  that  it  will  be  the  means  of 
producing  a  counter  revolution  in  the  slave  States, 
and  the  soldiers  desire  to  return  to  their  homes  to 
protect  their  families.  They  believe  the  negroes 
are  organized  in  secret  associations  and  are  only 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  rise  in  insurrection. 
They  have  heard  already  of  the  proclamation  and 
are  becoming  very  restive  under  the  yoke.  The 
women  and  children  of  the  rural  districts  are 
moving  to  the  cities  for  safety,  and  consternation 
seems  to  be  universal. 

A  private  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  rebel 
Government  to  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
forbidding  the  publication  of  the  proclamation. 

The  Antietam  correspondent  of  the  Times  has 
the  following,  which  bears  some  weight,  from 
the  iact  of  the  writer  having  been  with  the  army 
since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  and  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  intelligent  correspondents  in 
the  service. 

There  is  nothing  the  soldiers  desire  so  much  as 
to  have  the  war  brought  to  a  close.  With  them 
time  is  everything.  They  are  tired  of  the  busi- 
ness and  want  to  go  home.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
rebel  soldiers  as  of  our  own,  ani  with  a  cert  tin 
class,  not  I  hope  by  any  means  the  best  or  largest, 
every  hour's  delay  makes  them  more  and  more 
indifferent  as  to  how  the  fighting  ends,  so  that  it 
ends.  Remove  the  restraint  which  holds  tho  army 
together,  and  half  of  them  would  go  home  to  see 
their  parents  tomorrow.  The  other  half  would 
vote  to  send  commissioners  to  Richmond,  or  to 
welcome  propositions  from  the  rebels  for  winding 
up  the  struggle,  rather  than  drag  through  anoth- 
er winter  campaign  in  the  swamps  of  ttie  Chicka- 
homiuy  or  in  any  part  of  Virginia,  Out  give  them 
the  word  Forward!  and  with  the  needful  lead- 
ers and  reinforcements  they  will  not  stop  until 
they  have  chased  the  rebels  into  the  Gulf. 

There  is  Dotting  the  soldiers  so  much  dread  as 
this  eternal  delay,  and  the  prospect  of  an  indefi- 
nite prolongation  of  the  war.  Let  us  whip  or  get 
whipped,  and  have  au  end  of  the  war,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  every  man  I  meet  and  talk  with  on  tbe 
subject.  The  officers  who  are  worth  a  copper, 
would  say  something  if  they  dare  speak  their 
minds.  I  mention  these  things  not  williugly,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  tho  temper  of  tho  ar- 
my, and  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  their 
energies  employed,  and  their  minds  easy. 


FBOM  CULPEPPER,  VA. 

THE     EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMA- 
TION AMONG  THE  SLAVES. 

A  General  Uprising  Feared  by  tUe 
Rebels* 


New  York,  21st.  The  Times's  despatch  has  the 

f°A  gentleman  who  left  Culpepper  county,  Va., 
last  Wednesday  says  rebel  conscripts  are  pouring 
constantly  into  Winchester. 

Seventeen  negroes  were  hung  there  on  the  11th 
inst  charged  with  organizing  an  insurrection 
S  is the  whites.  Copies  of  the  Washington 
National  Republican,  containing  the  President's 
proclamation^  emancipation,  were  found  among 
them.  The  conspiracy,  our  informant  says  is 
Opposed  to  extend  throughout  several  counties 
and  the  greatest  excitement  and  fear  prevails  of 
an  outbreak  among  the  negroes. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  counties  where  the  in- 
(subordination  exists  threaten  to  resist  the  con- 
scription act  on  the  plea  of  selt-defenw,  to  pro- 
Met  themselves  against  the  negroes.  , 
Two-thirds  of  the  slaves  in  Virginia  have  al- 
ready heard  of  President  Lincoln's  proclamauon 
aid  know  that  they  are  free,  and  think  that 
should  the  rebel  army  retreat  from  its  present  po- 
sitton  another  Nat  Turner  rebellion  would  occur 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Virginia. 


,HB  UEBEL8  AND  THE  EMANCIPATION  i HGC- 

"  L110  .  Tte  Washington  corresponden  to 
SHY World  .ays,  a  report  is  current  it  that 
St  that  Gen.  Lee  h»  written  a  letter  to  Gen. 
city,  that  ueu.  ^  i.'m  uiciuation  Pioclarna- 

UaUeek  concerning  the  Lmaucipa  o 
tion;  pronouncing  it  unwarrantable,    o  tai  to 
he  recognized  measures  of  military  warfare  aie 
concerned,  characterizing  it  as  msngattug  a  s  r- 
Ue  war7  and  threatening  servile  ^rreeUon, 
and  therefore  to  be  resented  by  retahaUons  as 
comint  under  the  head  of  the  brutal  and  sau  g, 
e^entsof  a  barbarous  people  Accojnpa n  - 
in  "(Jen.  Lee's  communication,  theie  i>,  it  b  a wo 
rumored,  a  letter  from  a  high  member  of  the 
SSSate  Government,  addressed  to  member, 
of  the  Federal  Cabinet,  urging  the  propriety  oi 
rescinding   the   offensive   Proclamation  Hio 

Wo  Id's  Respondent  ^■■"»f*^SS 
these  communications,  it  is  stiff  asserted  toe  that 
Mr  Lincoln  is  determined  to  adhere  to  the  Pi  oc- 
laxnation,  and  to  carry  out  the  radical  programme 
to  the  bitter  end." 

If  there  is  any  ground  for  these  report,,  whu  I 
may  be  considered  doubtful,  they  go  to  sho«  that 
the  rebels  have  a  reasonable  dread  of  a  war  policy, 
whose  design  and  tendency  they  grossly  misrep- 
r  Meat,  which  strikes  off  the  main  source  o  then 
supplies.  Standing  by  the  President,  m  his  de- 
termination to  enforce  that  policy,  become,  thm, 
the  duty  of  all  who  really  desire  to  sec  the  rebel- 
lion put  down  and  the  war  ended. 


ted  states  in  his  rospom,  bio  ai      >    *  ;     th(;  u... 

national  sin*,  «ct ut  h  i  «e  of  tmmau 
ESttWSSKS  moiul  and  civil  eduuttloa 
oftlio  American  I'B'jP'f;         „l0  original  aud 

Though  we  regard  *s  '  '  Ul?uia  u-.L  jxoiiI 

mediate  cause  ot  robo.HOH^  *o  joma  t,|ta 
nato  ourselves  trom  gu It.     V     uyo  P  minont 

slitution,  sustained  by  a  loyal  1''  "  '  . .       ,t  uud 

liur  prase.!.,  am i  ;1  m-f dbeo  i  M  .  »  ^  ^ 
KrKKl!uo,ry  thin,  which 

of  ail  denominations,  (with  all  on i.     -  .  °' 
throughout  the  Union,  a... I  meml         ^'  to 
Kartells,  immediately  uud  * iihout  u  iu  lilre.st;,1 

uatuxea  to  the  petition,  to  »  ^'  ,  y*  „  ,  ,,,„„. 
KK'oF^'ffiWti  number  of  the 

IieSfouB  and  loyal  papers,  by  inserting  this  article, 

willadvanoe  the  cause  cd 

To  Abraham  Aiwe.  /».        '    '  '  •' XDrt..s  to  you  our 
vv<.  tin-  undersigned,  heronv  express  w  ?u"  " 
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KSeHWn,  *±&S?X& 
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if^ujuuu"  
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H.AMHABTW8,  B08T0K,  December  26, 1865. 
GENERAL  ORDER,  So.  22.  ,      ln  tne  year  of 

°On  the  Twenty-Second  day  o  8lsty-Two, 

AVNUWJM^'p^^o^OeiautaiB  that  "on  the 
Issued  hisExecutlve  P roe a*a"™V,  ,  n,  hundred  and 
flr8tday  ol  January,  one  thoosandj^ 

eixty-lhree,  «  P«»"       J^'S  people  whereof  shall 

then,  thenceforward  "*J™[       one  thousand  eight 
On  the  first  day  of_  •'^"^^am atiob  of  emahcipa- 
oun^.naf^^^JE'f.nd  by  the  terms  of 
TI0K,  was  made  by  the  ,    the  ueB!gnated  state 

which,  "all  persons  be  d  as  s  aves  n 

and  parts  o«  SUto. .*» JVovernment  o.  the  United 
utrec."  and  the  Execut  ye  J  authorities 

KS^ffly?  S3-  -d  maintain  the  free- 
uom  of  said  Persons-  A  tj..  one  thousand  eight 

On  the  first  day  ol  January,  a.  re9oln«0n  of  both 
hundred  and  elxty-flve,  »>r  »  ^»  ^  t0  tnc  Le„isla- 
Honses  ol  Congress  there  wa  *  ,  ^  Amend- 
turcs  ol  the  several  States  for  tnc   ,  ystatc3,  wMch  pro- 

Tided  that  "neither  ffW*™"  hereof  the  party  shall 
except  as  punishment  o  ^  Pnlted 

have  been  duly  convicted .  shall  «»         g,  t,     „  ana 

el(?tt  hundred  and  fto  S^wW^  ^ 

the  United  States  ^""^^"Voposed  as  aforesaid, 
Amendment  to  the  c°"Btt*""°nfoS  of  the  whole  nnm- 
had  been  duly  ratified  ^  ^-fourths  o,  n  ^ 
her  of  States,  and  had  "jal^  ^  ^  ^ 
purposes,  as  part  of  tne 

9tates-"  »n,l  honor  of   these  transactions 

In|commemorat,on  and  hono         ^  ^  .Qyt0 

and  events,  so  great  and  tenet lee i  d  of  every 

the  American  Slave  and  hope  to  me  opp  fonnlng 

tand,  so  honorah  e  to  U  s           -  B0  fol,  oi 

their  national  poli  cy  wi ^Christian  asp1ratiolls .  80 


vent  of  Liberty  ;— 


IT  IS  OBBEEBD  :  MONDAY  NEXT, 

lTThat  Hatloua!  MM  £**  £»2£  of 
(January  1st,  A.  D., 1BW, .being  ^  tollowmg 

hu^dCr  ItSC  £2  or  the  Con— Uh 

W^««&«5:  at  5SSS 

SJ^rr,?  tr  r  «  cover 

By  order  ot  Mis  Excellency,  John  a.  a* 
|  nor  and  Commander-lu-Chier.        ^  SCHOTJLEB, 
'  Adiutant-Oencral. 
d  21        3t  .  


LINCOLN'S  PROCLAMATION. 


Grie'.nal  Draft  of  the  Document  Declar- 
ing tlio  Slaves  Freoa 

Further  conference  (by  tlio  cabiuet)  was 
held  on  organizing  negro  regiments,  but 
Lincoln  decided  that  the  moment  had  not  yet 
arrived  when  this  policy  could  bo  safely 
entered  upon.  Writes  Chose:  "The  im- 
pression left  upon  my  mind  by  Lho  whole  dis- 
cussion was  that  while  the  president  thought 
that  the  organization,  equipment  aud  arm- 
ing of  negroes  liko  other  soldiers  would  bo 
productive  of  more  evil  than  good,  ho  was 
not  unwilling  that  commanders  should,  at 
their  discretion,  arm,  for  purely  defensive 
purposes,  slaves  coming  within  their  lines. 
But  on  the  kindred  policy  of  emancipation 
the  president  had  reached  a  decision  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  views 
of  his  entire  cabinet.  Probably,  greatly  to 
their  surprise,  he  read  to  them  the  following 
draft  of  a  proclamation  warning  the  rebels  of 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  tho  confiscation 
act,  and  while  renewing  his  tender 
of  compensation  to  loyal  states  which 
would  adopt  gradual  abolishment,  add- 
ing a  summary  military  order,  as 
commander-in  chief,  declarine  free  the 
slaves  of  all  states  which  mitrht  be  in  rebel- 
lion on  Jan.  1, 18o3."  Tho  text  of  this  first 
draft  of  the  Emancipation  proclamation  is 
here  printed  for  tho  first  time:  "In  pursu- 
ance of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress entitled  'An  act  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion and  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to 
seize  and  confiscate  property  of  rebels,  aud 
for  other  purposes,'  approved  July  17,  1802, 
and  which  act  and  the  joint  resolution  ex- 
planatory thereof  are  herewith  published,  I, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  aud  warn  all 
persons  within  the  contemplation  of  said 
sixth  section  to  cease  participating  in,  aid- 
ing, countenancing  or  abetting  the  existing 
rebellion,  or  any  rebelliou  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  return 
to  their  proper  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  on  pain  of  the  forfeitures  and  seizures, 
as  within  and  by  said  sixth  section  provided. 

"And  I  hereby  make  known  that  it  is  my 
purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  congress, 
to  again  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  prac- 
tical measure  for  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to 
the  free  choice  or  rejection  of  any  and  all 
states,  which  may  then  be  recognizing  and 
practically  sustaining  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  may  then  have  vol- 
untarily adopted,  or  thereafter  may  volun- 
tarily adopt,  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery 
within  such  state  or  states;  that  the  object  is 
to  practically  restore,  thenceforward  to  be 
maintained,  the  constitutional  relation  be- 
tween the  general  government  and  each  and 
all  the  states  wherein  that  relation  is  now 
suspended  or  disturbed;  and  that  for  this  ob- 
ject the  war,  as  it  has  been,  will  be  prose- 
cuted. And  as  a  fit  and  necessary  military 
measure  for  effecting  this  object,  I,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  do  order  and  declare  that  on 
(tie  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any 
state  or  states  wherein  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  United  States  shall  not  then 
be  practically  recognized,  submitted  to  and 
maintained,  shall  then,  thenceforward  and 
forever  be  free."  (  <&c£  j* 

Of  the  cabinet  proceedings  which  followed 
the  reading  of  this  momentous  document  we 
have  mi  fortunately  only  very  brief  memo- 
randa. Every  member  of  the  council  was, 
we  may  infer,  bewildered  by  tho  magnitude 
and  boldness  of  the  proposal.  The  sudden 
consideration  of  this  critical  question  reveals 
to  us  with  vividness  the  difference  in  mental 
reach,  readiness  and  decision  between  the 
president  and  his  constitutional  advisers. 
Only  two  of  the  number  gave  the  measure 
their  unreserved  concurrence,  even  after 
discussion.  It  is  strange  that  one  of  these 
was  the  cautious  attorney  general,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  conservative  faction  of  the 
slave  holding  state  of  Missouri,  and  that  JlWsJ 


member  who  opposed  the  measure  as  a  whole, 
and  proposed  to  achieve  tho  result  indirectly 
through  the  scattered  and  divided  action  of 
local  commanders  in  military  departments, 
was  tho  anti-slavery  secretary  of  tho  treas- 
ury, Mr.  Chase,  representing  perhaps  more 
nearly  than  any  other  the  abolition  faction 
of  the  free  state  of  Ohio.  All  were  aston- 
ished except  the  two  to  whom  it  had  been 
mentioned  a  week  before.  None  of  the  others 
had  even  considered  such  a  step.  But  from 
the  mind  and  will  of  President  Lincoln  the 
determination  and  announcement  to  his 
cabinet  camo  almost  as  complete  in  form  and 
certain  in  intention  on  that  memorable  Tues- 
day of  July  as  when,  two  months  later,  it  was 
given  to  the  public,  or  as  officially  proclaimed 
on  the  succeeding  New  Year's  day,  an  irre- 
vocable  executive  act. — Century. 


HOW  THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 
WAS  MADE. 
I  have  often  heard,  my  father  apeak  of  the  details 
connected  with  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation, 
Which  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  Important  public 
documents  ever  penned  by  band  of  man.  and  which 
In  this  country  certainly  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Great  was  tho  priv- 
ilege accorded  to  one  Individual  that  lie  should  have 
the  power  and  v  ill  to  do  tills  great  thing  and 
be  Ihe  chosen  Instrument  of  the  Lord  to  remove  Na- 
tional disgrace  and  to  effect  by  a  single  act  what  so 
many  great  and  noble  men  had  strl.'en  to  accomplish 
by  their  life's  'work.  b  Many  are  called  but  few 
chosen  "  is  one'  of  the  mysteries  that  those  who  give 
their  all  for  a  cause  lind  it  hard  to  understand.  That 
Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  been  singled  nut  as  the  very 
Apostle  of  Freedom,  and  the  greater  champions  of 
the  race  be  comparatively  forgotten  by  the  people  for 
whose  sake  they  had  home  abuse  and  obloquy  seems 
strange  In  the  order  of  things  mundane.  Far  from 
being  a  doughty  defender  of  the  race,  the  President 
was  brought  step  by  step,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
through  motives  of  expediency,  on  account  oi  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  finally  by  reason  of  his 
own  distinct  conviction  that  It  was  the  right  and 
only  thing  to  do,  to  ills  final  action.  When  Mr. 
Greeley  addressed  Mr.  Lincoln  publicly  and  personally 
In  The  Tribune,  urging  emancipation,  and  that  tin: 
Administration  should  adopt  a  more  vigorous  and 
determined  policy,  the  President  placed  1:1s  views 
before  the  public  In  the  following  repi}  :  "  My 
paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union  and  not 
either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save 
the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave  I  would  do  It; 
If  I  could  save  It  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would 
do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone  I  would  do  It."  Still,  how- 
ever, the  pressure  grew— the  public  sentiment  in  the 
jNortu ' became  stronger  and  stronger.  The  President 
was  visited  by  delegations  of  the  clergy.  The  Re- 
publican press  urged  that  there  should  be  no  delay, 
end  still  Mr.  Lincoln  hesitated.  "  I  have  not  de- 
cided against  a  proclamation  o£  liberty  to  Die  slaves.'' 
he  says  about  this  time  to  a  deputation.  '■  1  hold  the 
matter  under  advisement;  and  I  can  assure  you  the 
matter  Is  on  my  mind  by  day  and  night  more  than 
any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  he  God's  will 
I  will  do." 

During  this  period  of  doubt  and  indecision  the 
strength  of  the  man  showed  itself  in  that  he  ap- 
parently consulted  no  member  of  his  Catinet.  The 
momentous  question  was  pondered  over  and  decided 
In  iiis  own  mind.  Like  t lie  captains  of  the  hosts  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  head  of  our  armies  and  navies 
Jald  the  matter  before  a  Higher  Tribunal  with  a 
solemn  vow.  "  If  the  Lord  will  do  this  thing  1  will 
6urely  free  the  slaves,"  he  said  to  himself  with  simr  le 
superstitious  faith,  and  waited  for  the  Divine  sanc- 
tion. And  it  came.  On  September  'i-,  1362,  lie 
summoned  his  Cabinet  to  announce  t<  them  his  de- 
cision and  read  his  proclamation.  Here  we  see  thr 
extraordinary  mixture  of  simplicity  and  humor  which 
characterized  the  man,  combined  with  his  grent 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  his  full  appreciation  oi 
the  loneliness  and  responsibility  oi  his  position,  which 
tinged  his  official  lite  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  sadness. 
Buch  a  combination  has  to  be  teen  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  appreciate  and  comprehend  its  remarkable 
directness  and  singleness  of  aim.  Just  at  that 
juncture  his  simplicity  seemed  almost  trivia!  to  those 
whose  natures  fell  the  great  and  solemn  Importance 
of  the  occasion.  M: .  Stanton  especially  could  not 
understand  and  never  quilt  forgave  Mr.  Lincoln  for 


coming  in  at  thus  supreme  moment  with  a  book  of 
Artemus  Ward  In  his  hand,  and  before  proceeding 
to  the  all-Important  question  before  ihe;n,  reading  a 
chapter  of  the  absurd  nonsense  out  loud  to  the  as- 
sembled heads  of  the  Departments,  laughing  heartily 
over  Its  humor.  Immediately  afterward,  ssld  my 
father,  "with  one  of  those  rapid  changes  of  his  which 
were  so  characteristic,  he  became  suddenly  grave. 
'Gentlemen,'  he  said,  '1  have,  as  you  are  aware, 
thought  a  great  deal  about  the  relation  of  this  war 
to  slavery.  My  mine1.  Ins  been  much  occupied  with 
the  subject  and  I  have  thought  ail  along  that  the 
time  for  acting  on  'J  might  probably  come.  1  think 
that  the  time  has  come  now.  I  wish  it  was  a  better 
time.  I  wish  we  were  In  a  belter  condition.  Tin- 
action  of  the  Army  against  the  Rebels  has  not  been 
quite  what  I  should  have  best  liked.  But  th  sy  have 
been  driven  out  of  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  is  no 
longer  In  danger  of  Invasion.  When  the  Rebel  army 
was  at  Frederick  I  determined,  as  soon  as  It  should 
be  driven  out  of  Maryland,  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
of  emancipation.  I  said  nothing  tr.  any  one,  but  I 
made  a  promise  to  myself  and  (hesitating  a  little)  to 
my  Maker.  I  am  now  going  to  fulfill  that  promise, 
and  I  have  sent  for  you  to  hear  what  I  have  written. 
But  I  do  not  wish  your  advice  about  the  main  matter, 
for  that  I  havp  determined  for  myself.  This  I  say 
without  Intending  anything  but  respect  for  any  one 
pf  you.  But  I  already  know  the  views  of  each  on 
this  question,  and  I  have  considered  them  as  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  as  I  can.  What  I  have  written 
I  have  determined  to  say,  but  If  there  is  anything  In 
the  expressions  I  use,  or  there  Is  any  minor  matter 
which  any  one  of  you  think  advisable  to  have 
changed,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  your  sug- 
gestions. I  know  very  well  others  might  do  better 
than  1  can  in  this  matter.  If  I  were  satisfied  that 
the  public  confidence  was  more  fully  possessed  by 
any  one  than  by  me,  and  knew  of  any  constitutional 
way  in  which  that  person  could  be  put  in  my  place, 
he  should—Rave  It.  Put  I  am  here ;  I  mnst  do  the 
best  I  caa  and  bear  alone  the  responsibility  of  tailing 
the  course  1  ought  to  take.'  " 

The  extract  given  above  Is  from  my  father's  diary. 
The  Incident  which  follows  was  well  known  In  our 
family,  although  I  did  not  know  it  was  recorded  in 
writing  until  last  winter,  when  on  looldng  over  some 
letters  written  to  me  by  my  father  when  1  was  abroad 
in  18t>7,  1  found  the  following  account  of  the  para- 
graph to  which  he  had  the  honor  of  writing,  and 
which   brings  to  a   fitting  close  the  great  and  (m- 

fiortant  document  which  put  an  end  forever  to  slavery 
n  this  country  : 
"Looking  over  old  papers,"  lie  writes,  "to  find  tho 
seal  (something  that  he  referred  to  in  another  part 
of  bis  letter),  I  found  many  ot  my  memoranda,  etc., 
of  the  war,  and  among  them  my  draft  of  a  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation  submitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
day  before  his  own  was  Issued.  lie  asked  all  of  us 
for  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  form  and  I  submitted 
mine  in  writing,  and  among  other  sentences  the  close 
as  It  now  stands,  which  lie  adopted  from  my  draft 
with  a  modification.  It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to 
see  precisely  what  I  said,  and  I  copy  it.  You  must 
remember  that  in  the  original  draft  there  was  no 
reference  whatever  to  Divine  or  human  sanction  of 
the  act.  What  I  .said  was  this  at  the  conclusion  Of 
my  letter:  'Finally,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  on 
an  occasion  of  stub  Interest  there  can  be  no  Imputa- 
tion of  affectation  against  a  solemn  recognition  of  re- 
sponsibility before  men  and  before  God,  and  that 
some  such  close  as  tills  will  be  proper:  "And  upon 
this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice 
warranted  by  the  Constitution  (and 'of  duty  demanded 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  country),  I  Invoke  the 
considerate  lodgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious 
favor  of  Almighty  God."  Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  this 
close,  substituting  only  for  the  worts  inclosed  In 
parentheses  these  words:  "upon  military  necessity," 
which  I  think  wa.s  not  an  improvement.'  "  Then'  has 
been  some  little  discussion  about  this  matter,  but  this, 
I  believe,  Is  an  exact  account  of  the  clause  In  question. 

JANET  CHASE  llOYT. 
._ — _   ■  ■  ■  ■ 
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Battle  of  Emancipation 


Mr.  Lincoln  Accepted  Victory 
at  Antietam  as  Indication 
That  Human  Chattel 


Should  Be  Freed. 

/\ 

SEPTEMBER  22,  1912,  will  be  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  thu  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  a  document  which,  in  the 
language  of  Micolay  and  Hay,  "ushered  in 
the  great  political  regeneration  of  the 
American  people."  On  the  morning  ot 
September  23,  six  days  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  it  was  published  in  many  of  the 
papers  of  the  country,  including  the  Tri- 
bune. The  fact  that  it  was  issued  so  soon 
after  the  battle  was  not  an  accident. 
President  Lincoln,  who  had  been  consider- 
ing the  question  tor  months,  had  made  a 
vow  that  if  Uod  gave  the  Union  arms  tho 
victory  in  the  approaching  battle  with  Lea 
lie  would  consider  it  an  indication  of  Divine 
■will  that  he  should  move  forward  in  the 
cause  of  emancipation.  He  believed  that 
the  results,  at  the  battle  of  Antietam 
were  an  evidence  that  Qod  had  decided  the 
QtfHtion  in  favor  of  the  slaves.  The  paper 
which  he  had  prepared  almost  exactly  two 
months  before,  therefore,  was  brought 
forth,  the  language  altered  in  some  par- 
ticulars and  issued  to  the  surprise  of  the 
public,  which  had  been  wondering  for  a 
long  time  which  side  of  the  question  of 
actually  freeing  the  slaves  the  President 
would  take,  and  had  been  badgering  him 
to  lake  one  aide  or  tho  other  of  the  issue. 

While  theoretically  the  object  of  the  war 
v  as  the  preservation  of  tho  Union,  the 
Mark  head  of  the  slave  persisted  in  show- 
ing itself  at  all  points.  Prom  tho  beginning 
of  the  war,  whenever  the  Union  forces 
gained  possession  of  Southern  localities, 
Bueh  as  I 'ort  Royal  and  New  Orleans,  the 
Iicgroos  wire,  likely  to  find  themselves  for- 
Haken  by  their  owners  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  "Father  Abraham"  and  the 
Union  armies.  They  did  not  object  to  this 
guard  ianship.  In  fact,  they  liked  the 
"hinkum"  gunhoats  and  the  "Llnkum" 
Soldiers.  They  became  a  problem.  They 
could  be  used  ill  the  performance  of  phys- 
ical labor  ill  the  service  of  tho  United 
states,  ami,  being  property,  It  was  con- 
sidered a.  proper  settlement  of  tho  difficulty 
consider  them  contraband  of  war  and 
make  use  of  them  as  such.  But  the  United 
States  government  could  never  keep  them 
tis  slaves. 

PROBLEM   MORE  INSISTENT. 

The  problem  of  abolition  of  all  slavci: 
Brew  more  insistent  for  solution  from  both 
military  andN  political  points  of  view.  The 
negroes,  although  not  combatants,  greatly 
assisted  the  cause  of  the  South  through 
their  work  on  Hie  plantations  while  their 
masters  were  engaged  In  lighting  in  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy.  They  also  were 
of  service  in  the  construction  of  Con- 
federate! earlhworks,  relieving  the  soldier 
from  this  arduous  task.  From  the  political 
point  of  view  It  was  evident  that  slavery 


tould  not  continue,  hut  how  could  it  be 
abolished,  assuming  that  It  should  be  wiped 
cut?  The  loyal  North  had  different  views 
on  this  point  which  had  to  bo  considered. 
There  were  two  opinions  in  tho  border 
Btates,  where  there  were  loyal  slave  hold- 
ers. Lincoln  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
BO  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  would  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  as  a 
whole  so  long  as  he  had  any  support. 
"What  would  become  of  the  slave  when 
the  rebellion  was  broken  and  the  Union 
restored  ?i 

Congress,  at  his  suggestion,  offered  to 
£ompensa,te  those  In  the  border  sl&,ve  states 
who  should  release  their  slaves,  but  this 
produced  no  results.  Congress  had  pre- 
viously, by  enactment,  declared  slaves 
actually  employed  In  the  military  service 
of  the-  Confederacy  to  be  free.  It  was 
ordered  that  negroes  who  escaped  from 
their  masters  and  came  into  the  Union 
lines  should  not  bo  assisted  by  the  Union 
army  to  return.  There  were  to  be  no 
fclaves  in  the  territories  of  tho  United 
states.  Congress  emancipated  those  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  provision  was 
made  for  their  education.  A  new  confis- 
cation act  was  passed  and  signed  on  July 
11.  18(12,  by  President  Lincoln.  This  was 
entitled,  "An  act  to  destroy  slavery  under 
the  powers  of  war,"  and  declared  that 
Slaves  of  persons  guilty  and  convicted  of 
treason  or  rebellion  should  be  made  free; 
that  slaves  of  rebels,  escaping  and  taking 
refuge  within  the  army  lines  and'comlngl 
Under  the  control  of  the  United  States  gov-  j 

eminent,  and  slaves  of  rebels  found  In  any 
place  occupied  by  rebel  forces  and  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  Union  army,  should 
all  be  deemed  captives  of  war  and  be  for- 
ever free.  This  act  also  looked  to  the 
organization  of  negroes  into  Union  military 
forces,  the  enlistment  compensation  being 
In  tho  form  of  emancipation  from  slavery 
for  themselves  and  their  wives,  mothers 
and  children,  if  they  belonged  to  armed 
rebels. 

In  tho  mean  time,  as  the  year  wore  alon? 
the  Union  successes  in  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee and  Louisiana,  which,  had  cheered 
the  loyal  hearts,  were  followed  by  the  re- 
verses of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  before 
Richmond  and  Pope's  failure  at  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  people  became 
dispirited.    Something  must  be  done. 

On  July  22,  only  five  days  after  signing 
the  confiscation  act,  President  Lincoln  pre- 
pared an  emancipation  proclamation  free- 
ing all  slaves  In  states  which  sHould  be 
'n  rebellion  on  January  1,  lS0;i,  and  he  read 
it  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  lis- 
tened in  astonishment. 

"It  had  got  to  be  midsummer,  1SG2,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  talking  to  F.  S.  Carpenter, 
tho  artist,  who  lived  at  the  White  House 
for  a  time  while  he  was  at  work  on  the 
famous  picture  of  the  "Signing  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation."  "Things  had 
gone  on  from  bal  to  worse,  until  I  felt 
that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  ropo 
on  the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been 
pursuing;  that  we  had  about  played  our 
last  card  and  must  change  our  tactics  or 
lose   the  game.     1   now   determined  upon 


the  adoption  of  the  emancipation  policy 
and  without  consultation  with  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  Cabinet  I  prepared  the 
original  draft  of  the  proclamation  and 
after  much  anxious  thought,  called  a  Cab- 
inet meeting  upon  the  subject.  .  x\l 
were  present  except  Mr.  Blair,  the  Poll- 


master  General,  who  was  absent  at  the 
opening  of  the  discussion  and  came  in  sub- 
sequently. .  .  .  Mr.  Bhilr,  after  he  came 
in,  deprecated  the  policy  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  cost  the  administration  the 
fall  elections.  Nothing,  however,  was  of- 
fered that  I  had  not  already  fully  antici- 
pated and  settled  in  my  own  mind  until 
Secretary  Seward  spoke. 

"He  said  in  substance:  'Mr.  President,  J 
approve  of  the  proclamation,  but  I  ques- 
tion the  expediency  of  Its  issue  at 'this 
juncture.  The  depression  of  the  public 
mind,  consequent  upon  our  repeated  re- 
verses, Is  so  great  that  I  fear  the  efP  t 
of  so  important  a  step.  It  may  be  viewed 
as  the  last  measure  of  an  exhausted  gov- 
ernment, a  cry  for  help— the  government 
stretching  forth  her  hands  to  Ethiopia  in- 
stead of  Ethiopia  stretching  forth  her 
hands  to  the  government.'  His,  idpa  w;aa 
**2*££Z£ek1£>  S£££ereS~oter  last  snri.  2 
on  the  retreat.  'Now,'  continued  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, "while  I  approve  the  measure,  I  sug- 
gest, sir,  that  you  postpone  Its  issue  until 
you  can  give  it  to  the  country  supported 
by  military  success,  instead  of  issuing  it, 
as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon  the  great- 
est disasters  of  the  war.'  The  wisdom  of 
the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Lincoln,  "struck  me  with  great 
force.  It  was  an  aspect  of  the  ease  that,  in 
all  my  thought  upon  the  shbject,  I  had 
entirely  overlooked.  The  result  was  that  I 
put  the  draft  of  the  proclamation  aside  as 
you  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture,  waiting 
for  victory." 

The  victory  was  a  long  time  coming. 
Late  in  August  Pope  was  defeated.  In  the 
mean  time  the  factions  who  supported  tla\ - 
cry  and  those  who  desired  Its  abolition  were 
becoming  Impatient  because  the  President 
seemed  to  be  doing  nothing.  He  received 
advice  in  large  quantities  and  was  being 
importuned  to  do  this  thing  or  that  thing 
or  some  "other  tiling.  A  citlioiTo*  L^TiZ 
ana  wrote  complaining  IKpt  the  interests 
01  loyal  slaveholders  were  ,  being  permitted 
to  suffer  through  the  milltarv  pressure 
winch  waa  be,ng  appli<?d  in  v|jve  stales 

What  would  you  do  In  my  position."' 
I  resident  Lincoln  asked  thu  man.  "W  ould 
Sou  drop  the  war  where  it  |8?  Or  Would 
you  prosecute  it  h,  the  future  with  elder- 
stalk squirts  charged  with  rose  wuler? 
W  ou  d  you  deal  lighter  blows  rather  than 
heavier  ones?   Would  you  give  up  the  con- 

S5ir'         8ny  availab,Q  n,ea,ls  u»ap-l 

Others  criticised  him  for  not  using  enough 
Pressure  In  the  slave  states.    At  last  J 
coin  became  Irritated. 

One  day  u  delegation  of  Chicago  rellg.ous 
leade.s  called  on  him.  with  the  ruilosc  of 
asking  the  Immediate  proclamation  of  li,i'- 
versal  emanelp,,  ,|on.  _  The,,  v.vwy  ,aatei 
an  hour,  and  in  the  course  Zt  the- discus-  I 
slon  a  dogmatic  memorial  w.is  handed  to  ' 
him.  Lincoln  made  a  reply,  which  was  if 
terward  written  out  fmA.  itflntd^J^y^,, 
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delegation  uro  ''<«  retn  home.  Accord- 
ing; to  thiB  report,  he  said  that  he  was 
approached  with  the  moat  opposite  opin- 
ions and  advice.  Religious  men  who  came 
to  him  were  certain  that  they  represent- 
ed  the  Divine  will. 

"I  am  sure,"  ho' continued,  "that  cither 
the  one.  or  the  other  class  is  mistaken  in 
that  belief,  and  perhaps  In  some  respects 
both.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for 
me  to  say  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God 
would  reveal  his  will  to  others  on  a  po.nt 
so  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  lie 
supposed  I/e  would  reveal  it  directly  to  me, 
for,  unless  I  am  more  deceived  iii  myself 
than  1  often  am,  it  Is  my  earnest  desire  I 
to  know  the  will  of  Providence  in  this 
matter.  Arwi  If  1  can  learn  what  it  <s  I 
will  do  it.  These  are  not,  however,  the 
days  of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be 

granted  HiAl  I  am  not  to  expect  a  direct 
revelation.  X  must  study  the  plain  physi- 
cal facts  of  the  case,  ascertain  what  Is 
possible  and  leftrn  what  appears  to  be 
wise  and  right.  .  .  .  What  would  a  proc- 
lamation of  emancipation  from  nm  do, 
especially  as  we  are  now  situated?  1 
do  not  wan^  to  issue  a  document  that  the 
whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily  be 
inoperative,  llko  the  l'opo's  bull  against 
the  comet  Would  my  word  free  the 
slaves  when  I  cannot  even  'mforco  the 
Constitution  in  the  rebel  states?" 

Three  daye  after  this  interview  t lie  bat- 
tle of  Antie-tam  begun,  and  six  days  later 
the  President  issued  the  proclamation  and 
was  duly  criticised  by  some  folk  tor  issu- 
ing a  document  Which  he  had  declared 
would  be  as  inoperutive  as  "tho  Pope's 
bull  against  the  comet."  Events  had  sud- 
denly changeqi  political  eo:idi/.i'>ns.  end 
the  time  whs  ripe  for  him  \o  make  public 
his   future  policy   regarding  slavery. 

The  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  September 
22,  at  which  It  was  discussed   just  before 
Its  promulgation,  was  held  at  the  White 
House  about  noon.     The  details  of  that 
momentous  meeting  were  described  in  writ- 
ing by  more  than  one  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net.   There  Was  some  general  talk.  Then 
President  Lincoln  remarked  that  Artemus 
Ward    had    scut    him   his    book,  entitled 
"Highanded  Outrage  at  Utica."    A  chapter 
In  it,  he  thought,  was  very  funny,  and  he 
proposed  reading  it,  which  he  did,  every 
one,  except  Stanton,  perhaps,  enjoying  the 
reading  extremely.    Then  he  launched  into 
the  question  of  the  proclamation,  taking 
a  graver  tone.    He  said  that  when  Lee's 
army  was  at  Frederick  he  determined  that 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  driven  out  of  Mary- 
land to  issue  the  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation, saving  nothing  to  any  one,  but 
promising  it  to  himself  and  to  his  Maker. 
•■Th*  rebel  army  is  now  driven  out,  and  t_ 
:  am  going  to  fulfill  that  promise,"  ho  con- 
tinued.    After   Ilnishing   his   remarks  lie 
read  his  draft  of  the  proclamation,  com- 
menting on  its  details  and  Inviting  discus- 
sion.   Then  It  was  taken  to  the  State  De- 
partment  for   attestation   and   to  receive 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States.  The 
papers  on  the  following  morning  contained 
tho  proclamation. 

The  Tribune  printed  the  proclamation  on 
the  editorial  page,  and  preceded  it  with 
a  half-column,  double  leaded  summary, 
concluding: 


"Such,  hi  brief,  are  tnc  provisions  or  the 
proclamation  which  we  give,  below.  It  Is 
Iho  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  rebellion; 
tlio  beginning  of  the  new  life  of  the  nation. 

"CUD   BLESS   A  BRA  If    M  LINCOLN!" 

The  next  day  The  Tribune  printed  a-'ong 
editorial,  which  began:  ^ 
"THE  PROCLAMATION  OP  FREEDOM." 

"In  sac  red  and  profane  poetry,  the  eplt-  | 
ome  of  all  human  wisdom,  there  Is  no 
truth  mora  clearly  recognized  than  that  in 
the  lives  of  nations  and  of  men  there  comes 
sometimes  a  precious  moment,  a  mere 
point  of  time,  on  the  proper  use  of  which 
depends  salvation  for  that  life,  whether 
temporal  or  eternal.  That  moment  has 
come  to  us.  Tho  proclamation  of  the 
President,  which  gives  in  a  certain  con- 
tingency—almost sure  to  occur— freedom  to 
four  millions  of  men,  is  one  of  those  stu- 
pendous facts  in  human  history  which 
marks  not  only  an  era  in  the  progress  of 
the  nation  but  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Shall  we  recognize  and  use  it 
wisely,  or  shall  we,  blindly  and  foolishly, 
refuse  to  see  that  we  have  now  our  future 
In  our  own  hands,  and  enter  upon  that, 
downward  career  which  leads  eventually 
to  ruin  and  oblivion?" 

President   Lincoln  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  serenaded  that  evening,  and 
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a  long  dispatch  appeared  in  The  Tribune 
the  next  morning.  September  2j,  describing 
the  occasion.   It  follows,  in  part: 

"Special  dispatch  to  The  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"Washington,  Wednesday,  Sept.  21,  1SC2. 

"The  serenade  in  honor  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  to-night  called  out  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  throng,  in  which 
shoulder  straps  wero  not  unrepresented. 
Nobody  expected  a  long'  speech  from  tho 
President,  and  so  nobody  was  disappuintcd 
with  the  brevity  of  his  few  remarks, 
which  were  recognized  as  very  much  to 
the  point.  He  had  Issued  the  proclamation 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  he  was 
doing,  and  would  stand  by  it.  The  officers 
and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  late  battles  in 
Virginia  fought  them  bravely  and  skilfully, 
and  he  proposed  three  cheers  for  them,  ono 
and  oil.   The  speech  was  a  =  follows: 

"  'Fellow  Citizens:  I  appear  before  you 
to  do  little  moio  than  acknowledge  tho 
courtesy  you  pay  mc,  and  to  thank  J  ou  for 
It.  I  have  not  been  distinctly  Informed  win- 
on  this  occasion  you  appear  to  do  me  this 
lienor,  though  1  suppose  (interruptions)  it 
Is  because  of  the  proclamation.  (Cries  of 
"Good!"  and  applause.)  I  was  about  to 
say,  I  suppose  1  understand  it— (Laugh- 
ter. Voices:  "That  \ou  do,"  "You  thor- 
oughly understand  it.")  What  I  did  I  did 
after  very  full  deliberation  and  under  a 
very  heavy  and  solemn  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, (Cries  of  "Good,"  "Good,"  "Bless 
you."  and  applause.)  \  can  only  trust  in 
God  I  have  made  no  mistake.  (Cries:  "jNu 
mistake-all  right:  you'\e  made  no  mis- 
takes yet.  Go  ahead;  you're  right ,"i  C 
shall  mako  no  attempt  on  this  occasion  to 
I  sustain  what  I  have  done  or  said  by  any 
comment.  (Voices,  "That's  unnecessary; 
we  understand  it."*  >  Tt  is  now  for  the  coun- 
try and  the  world  to  pass  judgment  on  it, 
I  and,  maybe,  take  action  upon  It.  I  will 
|  say  no  more  upon  this  subject.  In  my  po- 
sition I  am  environed  with  diffleultlr-  (A. 
voice,  "That's  so  ")  Yet  they  are  scarcely 
so  great  as  1  lie  difficulties  of  thoso  who, 
upon  the  battlefield,  are  endeavoring  to 
purchase  with  their  blood  and  their  Uvea 
the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  tills 


country.    (Applause  lung  and  continued.) 

"eV<Sr  tt)rgct  thcm-  °n  tlle  l«h  »r>'i 
"i,tl'a  of  tlib  present  month  there  have 
been  battles  bravely,  skilfully  and  success- 
fully fought.  (Applause.)  We  do  not  yet 
know  the  particulars.  Let  us  be  sure  that 
in  giving  praise  to  particular  Individuals 
we  do  no  Injustice  to  others.  T  only  ask 
you.  at  the  conclusion  of  tlieso  few  re- 
marks, to  give  three  hearty  cheers  to  all 
good  and  brave  officers  and  men  who 
fought  those  successful  battles.' 

"Cheer  after  cheer  wan  given,  when  the, 
President  bade  the  crowd  good  night  and 
Wit  hdrew 

SECRETARY  CHASE  SPEAKS. 

"The  crowd,  after  giving  hearty  cheers 
for  the  President  and  his  proclamation, 
followed  tho  band  to  the  residence  of 
Secretary  Chase.  As  Mr.  Chase  appeared 
upon  the  balcony  in  front  of  his  resld<ju;e, 
he  was  greeted  with  vociferous  cheer*, 
mingled  with  cries  of  'Light,  light.'  Mr. 
Chase  said: 

"  'My  friends,  all  the  light  that  you  can 
1  a.\r  tills  r/ening  will  be  the  llghj  refle-;tcd_ 
Horn  the  gneat  act  of  the  President.  (Crlen 
of  "Good,"  "Good"  and  applause.  A  voice— 
"That's  light  enough.")  I  understand  that 
you  have  just  paid  your  respects  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  to  assure 
him  that  the  proclamation  which  he  has 
recently  Issued  llnds  Us  echo  in  the  hearts 
^of  the  American  people.  (Great  applause.; 
No  ono  can  rejoice  more  sincerely  In  the 
belief  that  tho  Judgment  which  you  have 
expressed  of  that  act  will  be  tho  judgment 
of  ho  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 
(Loud  applause.)  I  am,  fellow  citizens, 
better  accustomed  to  work  than  I  am  to 
speak.  I  love  acts  better  than  words. 
(Cries  of  "Good,"  and  applause.  A  voice— 
"Greenbacks  show  that."  Laughter  an-1 
applause.)  But  fellow  citizens,  nothing  has 
ever  given  me  more  sincere  pleasure  than 
,to  say  amen  to  the  last  great  act  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate.  ("Good," ,  "Good.")  In  my 
judgment  It  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  era;  and 

|  although  that  act  is  performed  under  an 
imperious  sense  of  duly,  created  by  toe 
military  exigencies  which  give  him  power 
to  perform  It,  it  is,  nevertheless,  though 
necessarily  baptized  in  blood,  an  act  of 
humanity  and  justice.  (Applause.)  The 
latest  generations  will  celebrate  it.  (A 
voice — "And  the  whole  world.")  The  world 
'  ill  pay  homage  to  the  man  who  has  per- 
orated   It.     (Applause.)     You    will  excuse 

i  me,  fellow  citizens.  (Cries  of  "Go  on,  go 
on.")  If  there  is  another  word  to  be  added 
to-night  it  is  this,  that  the  time  has  com; 
when  we  should  bury  all  jealousies,  all 
divisions  and  all  personal  aims  and  ail 
personal  aspirations  in  one  common  resolve 
to  stand  by  the  integrity  of  the  Republic. 
(Great  applause.)  Let  him  have  the  most 
of  your  approbation  (applause)  and  con- 
fidence who  does  most,  whether  in  the 
field  or  at  the  head  of  the  nation  or  in 
the  Cabinet,  for  the  country.  (Applause.) 
Dismissing  all  the  past,  let  us  look  only 
to  the  future,  and  henceforth  let  the  day 
of  dissension,  discord  and  defeat  be  ended. 
Let  us  do  nothing  except  to  work  for  our 
country,  wherever  Providence  may  dic- 
tate.' " 

After  summarizing  the  speech  of  General 
Casslus  M.  (.'lay.  in  which  he  pointed  out 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  deeper  moan- 
ing of  the  war,  concluding  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  Greeley's  prayer,  "Ucd  bless  Abra- 
ham Lincoln, "  the  Tribune's  account  con- 
tinued: 


"The  large  crowd— one  of  the  largest  ever 
assembled  In  Washington  on  such  an  oc- 
casion—then  accompanied  the  band  to  the 
residence  of  Attorney  General  Bates,  who 
was  loudly  cheered.    He  spoke  as  follows: 
"•Fellow  Citizens:  I  have  no  Idea  of  tho 
cause  of  this  great  demonstration.  (Voice—  I 
"Th«  proclamation!")  Yes,  I  know  that  So  1 
great  a  crowd  as  this  does  not  assemble 
at  this  time 'Of  night  unless  with  a  purpose. 
(Voice:  "The  proclamation!'')  I  am  not  ac- 
customed to  these  spontaneous  gatherings, 
for  I  have  lived  In  a  wilder  country  than  | 
this,   though  I  confess  I   have  now  and 
then  addressed  a  few  acres  of  people  my- 
self.  (Laughter  and  voices:  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  proclamation '."')    I  shall  riot 
venture  to  open  the  floodgates  lor  the  tide 
of   passion   which   now    rolls  fiercely 
across  the  land.    If  I  were  to  attempt  it  I 
should  exhaust  your  patience  and  my  own 
voice.  (Voice:  "Go  on!")  No,  I  shall  not  try 
It,  anyway.    I  have  been  in  groat  distress 
and    dlscomforture    tor    some    tmio  past. 
(Voice:  "Feel  relieved  now?")     No,  1  do 
not  feel  relieved  now,  for  my  own  state, 
Uie  land  whereon  are  the  homes  of  my  peo- 
ple, is  covered  over  half  its  surface  with 
blood  and  ashes.'  " 

After  painting  a  rosy  picture  of  the 
future  of  the  country,  he  was  once  again 
besought  for  bis  views  on  the  proclamation, 
which  evidently  he  had  been  Irving  to 
avoid.    The  Tribune  account  continues: 

"  'Pardon  me,  gentlemen.  1  shall  not  give 
my  viows  before  a  promiscuous  crowd.  I 
shall  not  discuss  the  action  of  Ihe  Cabinet, 
of  which  I  am  a  member— the  action  of 
the  Piesldent,  who  Ik  my  superior.'  (.A 
voice:  'Ho  has  himself  discussed  It;  so  has 
Secretary  Chase.'  Cries  of  'That's  so,'  and 
cheers  for  Attorney  General  Bates,  amid 
which  the  speaker  "retired.) 

"Wherever  the  proclamation  was  alluded 
to  throughout  the  evening  tho  ap- 
plause was  general  and  wildly  enthusi- 
astic. The  officers  and  soldiers  who  were 
present  heartily  joined  in  it." 

A  few  days  afterward  the  governors  jf 
sixteen  of  the  free  states  and  tho  Governor 
of  West  Virginia  presented  a  written  ad- 
"dress   to  the  President    promising  their 

support-),!   SUppresSmg-  incr-repemarr  ana 
heartily  indorsing  the  new  emancipation 
Only  the   executives  of  the  flvo 


Policy. 


border  states   withheld   their  support. 

ir.ii^.^i-i'.'i^.t.^/f-^''-,.^.    .  .  »»  -^i--  - 
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Lincoln's  Great 
Day,  Sept.  22, 


Emancipation  Proclamation 
Read  to  His  Cabinet  and 
Announced  to  the  World 
on  That  Date  Made  It 
Most  Memorable  Day  in 
His  Career  —  Turning 
Point  of  Struggle  to  Save 
the  Union. 

•By  H  e n  r  y\  L  .  Stoddard^ 
What  day   in   Lincoln's  career 


seemed  to  him  the  greatest? 

*<    *  * 

There  are  memorable  days  in  the 
careers  of  all  men  who  achieve  dis- 
tinction; the  battle  of  ambition  is 
not  a  single  engagement  but  a 
never-ending  series— an  Armaged- 
don. 

*  * 

When  you  have  gone  through 
many  of  life's  conflicts,  and  you 
have  reached  that  period  when 
memory  looks  back  upon  them  much 
as  you  look  down  from  a  hill  Lop 
upon  the  lone,,  long  path  in  the  val- 
ley along  which  you  trudged,  you 
recall  the  milestones  you  have 
passed  on  the  way;  each  has  its 
particular  place  in  your  mind,  each 
brings  back  to  you  recollections  of 
the  struggle  with  which  it  was  as- 
sociated—the triumph  it  marked  or 
the  weariness  that  had  to  be  over- 
come; but  somewhere  there  is  one 
milestone  that  stands  out  beyond 
all  others. 

Naturally,    the    young  cannot 
assay   the   preciousness   of  these 
milestones,  but  those  who  cross  the 
half-century  line  of  life  can  look 
upon  them  as  a  long  perspective 
that  in  its  way  seems  as  much  a  j 
dream  as  though  it  were  a  vision  j 
of  the  future,  and  not  a  reality  of  j 
the  past. 

One  of  our  great  writers  has 
said  that  life  really  begins  when 
you  have  recollections,  and  that  its 
greatest  charm  is  in  one's  recol- 
lections. Whether  or  not  that 
statement  is  true  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion, but  it  surely  is  true  that 
every  man  of  years  looks  back 
upon  some  day  or  days  in  his  ca- 
reer that  meant  most  to  him. 

Such  memories  are  the  real 
wealth  you  accumulate  as  you  pass 
along,  and  the  strange  thing  about 
them  is  that  your  friends,  intimate 
as  they  may  be.  when  they  try  to 
guess  the  day  that  is  foremost  in 
your  mind — that  means  most  to 
you — seldom  hit  upon  the  real  one. 

&  * 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  query, 
what  day  did  Lincoln  feel  meant 
most  to  him ? 


the  belief  that  to  save  .tb©  Union 
was  his  first  duty;  but  ho  slowly 
realized  that  that  objective  by  it- 
self would  not  bring  to  him  that  in- 
tense and  unified  support  in  the 
North  that  could  be  translated  into 
victories  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
South.  He  must  fire  the  hearts  of 
the  people  with  a  great  moral 
issue;  not  the  Union  but  humanity 
j  itself  must  be  the  stake! 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  evidence  when  that 
I  awakening  first  came  to  Lincoln. 
It  came  slowly;  but  he  had  reached 
the  decision  long  before  he  made 
it  public. 

|  He  told  his  cabinet  on  that 
memorable  September  22  that  he 
had  made  a  vow,  a  covenant  with 
God,  that  if  God  gave  the  Union 
forces  a  victory  at  Antietam  he 
would  consider  it  an  indication  of 
Divine  will  to  move  forward  to 
emancipation. 

The  Union  forces  won,  God  had 
decided  in  favor  of  the  slaves,  and 
so,  said  Lincoln,  the  question  was 
decided,  the  act  and  its  conse- 
quences were  his  and  he  would 
stand  or  fall  with  them.        ■-.-•  —  . 

*  «  * 

From  that  day  on  Lincoln  made 
union  and  freedom  a  single  issue, 
and  the  country  responded. 

The  Congress  elections  had 
seemed  hopeless  for  Republican 
majorities;  the  emancipation  pol- 
icy, announced  in  the  midst  of  the 
campaign,  seemed  to  some  people 
to  make  it  more  so.  Just  the  re- 
verse happened.  A  Republican  ma- 
jority was  returned  to  Congress. 

*  *    *  - 

That  winter  Grant  hammered  at 
Vicksburg  preparatory  to  captur- 
ing it  on  July  4,  1863;  the  Gettys- 
ol"  Gettysburg  or  of  jburg  triumph  is  of  the  same  date; 

I  steadily,  the  North  gathered  its 
strength  for  the  coming  Appomat- 
you  could  see  the  effect  in 


Some  days  in  Lincoln's  career 
come  instantly  to  mind.  March  4, 
J847,  for  example,  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  Congress.  That  must 
have  seemed  to  him  then  as  the 
•tnuaeie  of  iamey  he  yuu  tried  for 
it;  three  times  and  had  failed.  Now 
Lhe  place  was  his! 

The  circuit-riding  lawyer  from 
Sangamon  county  must  have  been 
thrilled  as  he  walked  down  the  aisle 
of  the  House  to  lw  sworn  in  as  one 
of  the  nation's  legislators;  to  meet 
with  Henry  Clay,  "Andy"  Johnson 
(who  was  to  succeed  him  as  Presi- 
dent), John  Quincy  Adams,  How- 
ell Cobb  "Bob"  Toombs,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Alexander  It.  Stephens.  i 

Undoubtedly,    no    thought    of  I 
higher  ambition  could  have  lurked, 
in  the  imagination  of  this  back-  j 
woods  congressman  seated  as  an 
equal    in   rank   with  the  political 
giants  of  his  time. 

The  next  momentous  day  is  Lin- 
coln's nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency in  June,  1861.  That  surely 
must  have  been  a  thriller!  John 
Drinkwater  has  given  us  a  pen  pic- 
ture of  the  Lincoln  home  on  that 
occasion,  and  its  quiet  atmosphere. 

Life  there  ran  along  much  the 
same  lines  day  in  and  day  out- 
unruffled  hv  the  turbulence  of  the 
world  beyond  its  horizon;  but  as 
visions  of  the  great  office  of  the 
presidency  came  across  its  thresh- 
old there  must  have  been  a  feeling 
that  no  day  could  mean  more  in 
one's  lifetime  than  that  day. 

Yet  there  was  another  day. 

And  it  was  not  the  day  on  which 
Lincoln  learned  of  his  election  to 
the  presidency,  nor  the  day  on 
which  he  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent, nor  the  day  of  his  re-election 
nor  the  day 
Appomattox 


Those  were  all  great  days  in  hisjtox. 

life,  and 


life  and  in  the  nation  s 
each  meant  much  to  both  man  and 
nation.  Each_had  its  passing_im- 
'  portance  as  it  marked,  step  by  step, 
the  higher  levels  he  attained. 
*    *  * 

But  the  day  which  in  my  opinion 
stood  out  in  Lincoln's  mind  to  the 
last  as  the  greatest  of  all  was  the 
day  on  which  he  read  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  to  his  cabinet 
and  announced  it  to  the  country- 
September  22,  1862.      .  .    .  ... 

■'*-*-■*- 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  tha1 
that  day  divided  Lincoln's  career 
Before  then  he  was  for  saving  th« 
Union— with  slavery  if  it  must  be 
without  slavery  if  possible. 

It  was  on  the  Union  and  not  oi 
slavery  that  his  mind  and  effor 
centered.  And  the  story  from  ou 
battlefields  for  nearly  two  year 
had  warned  him  that  that  polic 
was  not  succeeding  either  in  end 
ing  slavery  or  saving  the  Union. 


Lincoln  himself.  His  mind  had 
been  cleared  of  doubt;  he  was  right- 
ing for  the  Union  and  the  slaves. 
The  two  were  inseparable  issues. 

You  cannot  study  the  Lincoln  of 
those  days  without  noting  that  he 
realized  the  difference  between 
arousing  people  in  behalf  of  a 
moral  principle  such  aa  anti-slav- 
ery was,  and  arousing  them  for  a 
form  of  government  such  as  the 
Union  was.  They  would  give  their 
lives  freely  for  one;  but  not  so 
freely  for  the  other. 

IIow  deeply  it  impressed  Lincoln 
is  shown  in  the  directness  and  firm- 
ness of  his  Gettysburg  address  and 
of  his  second  inaugural;  contrast 
those  addresses  with  his  first  in- 
augural, or  with  his  other  utter- 
ances before  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  influence  and  inspiration  of  a 
great  cause  were  guiding  him  in  a 
steady  course. 

*.   *  * 

That  is  why  I  believe,  as  I  loolc 
over  his  career,  that  Lincoln  looked 
back  upon  September  22,  1862,  as 
the  greatest  day  in  his  career — the 
day  lie  kept  his  covenant  with  God! 


HEHTALD  TRIBUNE 


 ^.  ^  

New  Yorker  Saw 
Lincoln  Write 
'Proclamation9 


David  Homer  Bates,  Mana- 
ger of  War  Department's 
Telegraph  Offiee,  Recalls 
Ineident  of  the  Spiders 

'Wrote  a  Little  Each  Day' 

Liherator  Carefully  Observ- 
ed Insects  as  He  Penned 
Charter  of  Freedom 


By  Charles  T.  White 

Lincoln  wrote  the  original  draft  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  a  little 
at  a  time  on  the  desk  of  the  late  Major 
Thomas  T.  Eckert,  of  New  York,  in  the 
cipher  room  of  ttie  War  Department 
telegraph  office,  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  old  War  Department  Building 
in  Washington,  during  the  summer  of 
1862. 

He  had  the  daily  "help"  of  a  small 
colony  of  .spiders,  the  inhabitants  of 
a  spacious  nest  or  series  of  webs 
housed  between  the  double  window 
sashes  at  the  end  of  Eckert's  desk. 

For  two '  wceKS  or  more  he  watched 
these  spiders  as  in  his  spare  time  he 
secretly  framed  the  paragraphs  of  the 
document. 

David  Homer  Bates,  manager  of  the 
War  Department  telegraph  office  dur- 
ing the  war,  says  that  Lincoln  seemed 
to  take  real  pleasure  in  watching  the 
spiders,  which  Bates,  Eckert,  Chandler 
and  Tinker,  the  cipher  operators,  jeal- 
ously protected  after  they  noticed  that 
Lincoln  paid  special  attention  to  them. 
Survivor   Relates  Incident 

Mr.  Bates  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
cipher  room.  Last  night  at  the  Hotel 
Ansonia,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Bates  live, 
he  told  how  Lincoln  came  to  write  the 
Proclamation  in  the  cipher  room,  and 
of  his  unaffected  interest  in  the 
spiders,  which  seemed  to  reciprocate 
his  attention,  for  they  "performed"  for 
him  from  time  to  time  as  he  settled 
himself  at  Eckert's  desk. 

"He  dubbed  them  'Eckert's  lieuten- 
ants,' and  that's  what  we  got  to  call- 
ing them,"  said  Mr.  Bates.  "There 
seemed  to  be  two  or  three  families  be- 
tween the  sashes,  and  they  usually  had 
some  kind  of  doings  that  engrossed  the 
President. 

"Lincoln  naturally  was  a  secretive 
man.  He  took  people-  into  his  con- 
fidence only  to  the  extent  to  wh'ch 
their  cooperation  would  be  available 
for  good  and  no  furtner.  He  exercised 
extreme  caution  with  the  original  draft 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  He 
seemed  to  feel  entirely  at  ease  in  the 
cipher  room,  and  he  came  to  us  usually 
three  times  a  day,  morning,  noon  and 
night.  When  battles  were  in  progress, 
or  the  army  was  doing  anything 
vitally  important,  he  frequently  would 
stay  pretty  much  all  night,  either  to 
get  the  latest  news  or  to  issue  orders. 

"He  didn't  let  Stanton  or  Seward  or, 
in  fact,  any  of  his  Cabinet  know  when 
he  began  the  first  draft  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.  He  had  saved 
'Tom'  Eckert  from  dismissal  by  Secre- 
tary Stanton  and  Eckert  deeply  appreci- 
ated it,  and  couldn't  do  enough  to  shew 
his  gratitude.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
Lincoln  chose  Eckert's  desk  in  the 
cipher  room  to  work  at. 

"What's  the  Latest  From  Grant? 

"Lincoln  would  come  into  the  office 
from  the  White  House,  which  was  near 


Well,   h^fh  n     e  after  a  mus- 

»  «  nS/ what's  the 
la^Lft'snthe  way  he  was-he'd  lighten 
the  gloom ,  eveVtime,  if  there  was  any 
gl«To'  go   back   to   the  Emancipation 

the  draft.  -»»__« 
Eckert  Guardian  of  Draft 

•       „„w   lines   of  communication— an 

crt  hotly  denied  every  cb«^ 
nrtdde^dedndmmeTa"eS"cCeptanca 
S  hi.  relation,  which  he  wrote  out 

and  supposed  it  was  ue"'61" 
He  discovered  it  was  Lincoln. 

••There  was  the  stillness  of  death  as  | 
we  awaited  the  climax  of  the  tense 

dr^Mr.   Secretary,'   said   Lincoln,  ad-! 

competent  in  every  way  and  worth>  of 
the  highest  trust.  „  t  ..tn(? 

"Instantly,"  continued  Mr.  Bates,  tne 
atmosphere  in  the  room  changed.  Lyea 
were  glued  on  the  embarrassed  Secre- 
tary o?  War.  There  was  only  One  thing 
for  Stanton  to  do,  and  he  did  it 

••Picking  up  Eckert's  resignation,  he 
tnrf  it  to  shreds.  Reaching  for  the 
order'of <  VsKal,  which  he  already 
had  signed,  he  destroyed  that  also. 
Facing  Eckert  and  Lincoln,  he  said: 

» 'j  apologize  to  Captain  Eckert  for 
acting  on  insufficient  information.  Cap- 
tan,  Eckert,  you  are  no  longer  a  cap-, 
tain     I  shall  appoint  you  a  major  as 
soon  as  the  commission  can  me  made  , 

°U''This  promise  he  made  good  the  next 

da"That,'V  continued    Mr.    Bates,   "ex-  I 
plained  the  bond  between  Lincoln  and 
Eckert    The  President  deputized  Major  I 
CA-^   n..  *~  for   him  in 


th0  notable  Hampton  *™d*X" Jeffr- 
ey in  February,  "»oB,  *  d  by  Aiex- 
s0n   Davis  was  u    M    T.  Hunter 

ander  H.  Stephens    R.  Mj  Eckerl 
fnd  John  A    C^'li;axSn.  of  ski 
did  his  work  with  the  m         „  known 
and   ability-     As   i'^      Eckert  not 
here  in  N>w  ^"rK'  "J  the  war  became 

president  ot  tne 

graph  Company.  ■  ly  years 

"To-night,    more    than    -     ■>  ,  can 
i  afterward."  continued  Mr.  Bat.* 
I  tee  the  thrilling  drama  lmenl,  , 

graph  offiee  of .the  Ending  figure, 
with  Lincoln  as  the  con  ^iterated 
The  flood  of  years  b«  Uneoln 
I  many  things,  but  it  has  i  Da 
gander  than  ever  Charle,  , 
Assistant  Secretariat  tbat  y  „ 
editor  of  '  1  he  ^ul>' .  j  ,  hc  least  fault 

n  his  iudCve  eJ.  1^"';"' 
of  any  man      t Vi p  wisest,  most  ha. 

bonder  that  Stantoj,  tbat^ 
^aim^Nov^r^longs^e  ages 
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FOREVER  FREE 

THE  rare  and  eminent  piece  of  Lincolniana  shown 
on  page  157  would  have  served  admirably  as 
"Set  Piece"  for  an  issue  of  The  Month.  It  has  in  high 
degree  the  distinguished  quality  and  immediate  appeal 
which  we  look  for  in  pieces  that  are  to  fill  this  role.  There 
is  only  one  objection  to  it  for  this  purpose — like  its 
author,  it  is  too  tall  to  fit  on  the  page  and  leave  room  for 
a  footnote. 

This  broadside  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  "beau- 
tifully printed  on  parchment  paper"  (as  a  famous  earlv 
Lincoln  collector  described  it)  and  signed  by  President 
Lincoln  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward, 
is  one  of  an  edition  of  fifty.  The  idea  of  publication  came 
from  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  ("Hans  Breitman"),  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  President  and  his  Proclamation. 
In  June.  1864,  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission 
(Victorian  predecessor  of  the  Red  Cross)  held  a  fund- 
raising  Fair  in  Philadelphia.  Leland  had  the  happy 
thought  of  printing  a  few  de  luxe  copies  of  the  Procla- 
mation to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  fair.  In  his  Mem- 
oirs he  writes : 

"Because  I  had  so  earnestly  advocated  Emancipation  as  a  war 
measure  at  a  time  when  even  the  most  fiery  and  advanced  Abolition 

r    tec  i 

THE  papers,  such  as  the  Tribune,  were  holding  back  and  shouting  pas 
MONTH  tr°P  de  zele — and  as  it  proved  wisely,  by  advocating  it  publicly— 
merely  as  a  war  measure — the  President,  at  a  request  of  George  H. 
Boker  [poet,  playwright,  diplomat]  actually  signed  for  me  fifty  du- 
plicate, very  handsome  copies  of  the  Proclamation,  to  every  one 
of  which  Mr.  Seward  also  added  his  signature.  One  of  these  is  now 
hanging  up  in  the  British  Museum  as  my  gift." 

Of  the  remaining  forty-nine,  all  but  a  very  few  are  now 
permanently  placed  in  national  or  private  institutions. 
It  is  rarely  that  one  appears  even  briefly  in  the  open  mar- 
ket as  it  passes  from  one  fortunate  collection  to  another. 
Though  a  wise  dealer  should  learn  not  to  go  out  on  a 
limb,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  Proclamation 
broadside  ranks  among  the  top  three  or  four  pieces  of 
Lincolniana  now  known  to  as  critical  and  informed  a 
company  of  collectors  as  is.  The  third  original  autograph 
is  that  of  John  G.  Nicolay,  the  President's  secretary  and 
biographer.  Including  margins,  the  broadside  measures 
about  21  by  17  inches.  $1200. 

SECRETARY  Sew  ard's  son  (and,  for  eight  years,  his  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State),  Frederick  William  Seward,  in  his  Reminis- 
cences records  President  Lincoln's  remarks  as  he  grasped  the 
Proclamation  pen  on  January  I,  1863.  "I  never  in  all  my  life  felt 
more  certain  that  I  was  doing  right  than  I  do  in  signing  this  paper. 
But  I  have  been  receiv  ing  calls  and  shaking  hands  since  nine  o'clock 
this  morning,  till  my  arm  is  stiff  and  numb.  Now  this  signature  is 
one  that  will  be  closely  examined,  and  if  they  find  my  hand  trem- 
bled they  will  say  'he  had  some  compunctions.'  But  anyway,  it  is 
to  be  done." 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  AT  GOOD- 

SPEED'S 

^  proclamation. 


^  hrTfflt,  on  Iho  twenty-second  duj  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  und  sixty-two,  n  proclamation  was  usued  by  llic  President  of  Uie  United 

Stale*,  emiC/iining,  among  other  things,  the  folly  inn-,  to  wit: 

•  Thai  on  the  Drat  day  of  Jauuary,  in  the  joar  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  bundled 
mid  Mxtychn-c.  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  .Suit  or  designated  part  of  a  Slat.-,  the 
people  whereof  shall  thin  he  in  rebellion  against  Che  United  Slates,  ■lull  U  Cheti,  Ihcncefor* 
wnnl,  and  forever,  free;  and  the  Kxccutive  government  of  the  United  Stales-,  including  the 
in.lit.iry  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  uaililttitl  the  freedom  of  tuell  per- 
r-otic.  mid  will  dn  no  net  or  acts  to  repress  sueh  pet  sons  <«r  any  ..f  them,  in  any  efforts  they 
may  make  for  I  hew  actual  freedom. 

'  That  Che  Kxcciltivu  will,  on  the  fir-C  day  of  Jajiwryafurcsiid,by|tfockuutioii)dv»ij(iiale 
Che  Stales  and  parls  of  Slates,  if  noy,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  .-lull  then  In  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  Stales;  and  Che  fact  that  any  Stale, or  tin-  p.-nplc  thereof,  bludl  on  thai 
d..y  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  »f  Iho  United  Stale*,  by  utcuibcra  cIiomh 

therein  »i  elect  s  wherein  a  majority  of  the  i|ualilird  vulrrs  nf  -  n.  I,  Slate  .-hall  have  |«/lni< 

paled,  shall,  in  ihc  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conciusivu  evidence 
that  such  Stale,  and  the  people  thereof,  ar*  not  llicn  in  rebellion  agaiiisl  the  United  Stales. ' 

lion,  tbrrrforr,  I,  ABRAHAM  LIXCOLX,  President  or  ti.l  United  Static,  by  virtue  of  the 

|».wer  in  cne  vested  as  <  inaudor-iii-chicf  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stale.-,  in 

una  of  actual  artued  rebellion  against  lite  authority  and  government  of  Ibc  United  State. 
<nd  a-  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do.  on  this  first  day  u( 
January,  in  thu  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- three,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  day* 
from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States 
wherein  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  Slate*,  the 
following,  to  wit:  Arkansas,  Tkxai,  Louisiana,  (except  the  Parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaque- 
mines, JvlTerMiii,  St.  John.  St.  Cbarlvx,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Ueunc,  L. 
fvnrche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  City  of  New  Orleans,)  Missismii  i. 
Alabama,  KlOMDA,  U&jih.u,  SOCTM  Carolina,  North  Caholis  t,  aKD  VlXCIMlA,  (except  the  furu- 
eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  und  also  thciouniies  of  Berkeley,  Acvomac,  North- 
nhipton,  Klisabetb  City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk 
mid  Portsmouth,)  aud  winch  excepted  parts  are  fur  the  present  kit  precisely  as  if  tfais 
prw-laination  were  t»>t  issued. 

And  by  urtuc  of  the  porter  and  fur  the  purj.osc  aforesaid.  I  do  order  aud  deelarc  that 
all  per-oiis  held  US  slaves  within  said  deMgiiatcd  Slates  uud  parts  of  States  are  aud  hence- 
forward shall  be  free  ;  and  tlinl  the  Kxeeutiic  government  of  the  L'nited  Slates,  ineluding 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  reiognizc  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  up<m  the  people  so  declared  lo  be  free  to  abstain  from  all  violence, 
■Mill  >3  in  iiivev-.iry  self-defence;  and  I  recommend  I"  thein  that,  in  all  eases  when  allowe-J, 
liny  lab-.r  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable  condition,  will  be 
1. 1  eived  in  In  tin-  armed  service  of  the  United  Slutcs,  to  garrison  fori.-,  positional  station*,  and 
■dher  place?,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the  Consli- 
lution  upon  military  necessity,  1  invoke  tLc  considerate  judgment  of  mankiud  aud  the  gracious 
favor' of  Almighty  God. 

In  witm    whereof  1  h  ive  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
Slates  to  be  allixcd, 

Doric  at  the  Cm  of  WashisoTg.s  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
[_L  S  ]  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  ludepen- 

denue  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-seventh. 
1),  .he  P.wlM-  ^ij^yg^fi^f^>  dt-KSt 


tkcrrfury  of  SUiit. 


*  wfc.fT»pb  .  j-Ltiu-Ti  oi  lb*  ffmiJeol  tad  iht  SrcrtLirj  uf 
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ANTIQUARIAN  BOOK  NOTES 

Jacob  Blanck 


The  'Proclamation'  Again 

Our  recent  comments  (June  26,  July  10 
AB)  on  the  first  printing  of  The  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  has  elicited  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  Ernest  Wessen  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio's,  Midland  Rare  Book  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Wessen,  as  the  trade  so  well 
knows,  is  an  authoritative  voice  in  all 
things  relating  to  Lincolniana  and  his  opi- 
nion, therefore,  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. Says  Mr.  Wessen: 

''Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Daniel  Fish 
published  his  so-called  Lincoln  biblio- 
graphy. Among  other  prefatory  claims  he 
stated  that  he  had  combed  the  collections 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  These  two  claims  have  been  ex- 
ploded long  since.  Thus  began  an  era  of 
bibliographical  charlatanism  in  the  field 
of  Lincolniana,  the  parallel  of  which  will 
be  found  in  no  other  field. 

"For  a  time  the  field  was  plagued  by 
the  followers  of  the  reminiscential  school 
of  bibliography;  which  relied  upon  such 
statements  as:  'I  bought  my  Herndon's 
Lincoln  direct  from  Mr.  Herndon  himself, 
shortly  after  it  was  published,  and  it  had 
the  dated  title-page.'  Good  sound  biblio- 
graphical research  scattered  the  ranks  of 
that  crowd. 

"More  persistent  are  the  followers  of 
the  opinion  school  made  up  of  those  com- 
pletely unwilling  to  do  any  solid  research 
along  bibliographical  lines,  but  who  unhes- 
itatingly expound  their  opinions  as  to  pri- 
ority. 

"These  reflections  are  brought  forth  by 
AB  giving  currency  to  the  statement  that 
General  Order  No.  1,  1863  'has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  first  printing  of  the 
Proclamation'  and  by  inference,  that  the 
true  first  edition  was  General  Order  No. 
139  of  September  24,  1862. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  anyone  familiar 
with  the  so-called  'Preliminary'  Procla- 
mation of  September  22.  1862,  must  know 
that  General  Order  No.  1  could  hardly  be 
the  first  printing  of  the  Proclamation.  As 
placed  into  effect  the  Proclamation  was  a 
military  measure,  to  be  enforced  by  the 
military,  and  to  that  extent,  General  Order 
No.  1  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Emancipa- 


tion Proclamation  as  put  into  execution. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  the 
September  22,  1862  publication  of  the  Proc- 
lamation was  to  announce  to  all  concerned 
— the  world,  if  you  please — that  the  eman- 
cipation would  go  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1863.  How  was  the  announcement  to  be 
promulgated?  By  a  general  order  to  the 
military  commanders?  Certainly  not.  At 
this  early  stage  there  existed  no  exigency 
calling  for  immediate  notification  of  the 
military.  In  due  course,  on  September  24. 
via  General  Order  No.  139,  they  received 
their  preliminary  advices  which  would  pre- 
pare them  for  action  on  January  1. 

"The  Proclamation  was  dated  September 
22,  1862,  and  on  that  date  it  was  first 
published,  and  an  impressive  document  it 
is: 

"Folio,  12%  by  8*4  inches.  Collation: 
p  1,  CIRCULAR,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  September  22,  1862,  to  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  countries,  signed 
by  William  H.  Seward,  as  Secretary  of 
State;  p.  2,  blank;  p  3,  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  A 
PROCLAMATION,  continued  on  to  page  4. 

"The  only  copy  I  know  of  is  in  the  su- 
perb Lincoln  collection  at  the  William  L. 
Clements  Library,  University  of  Michigan." 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Wessen's  information  settles  all  claims 
for  priority.  And  now — won't  the  Lincoln- 
ians,  once  and  for  all,  settle  the  cease- 
less argument  that  begins:  "Say,  just  who 
did  write  the  Bixby  letter,  anyway." 

For  the  Asking 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  has  made  available,  at 
no  cost,  the  following  papers: 

"Printing  Ink,"  by  Karl  K.  Fisher,  an 
address  read  before  the  Society.  November 
17,  1947;  an  historical  account  of  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  printing  inks. 

"Why  79  First  Folios,"  by  Prof.  Charl- 
ton Hinman.  a  paper  read  June  6,  1917: 
a  discussion  of  the  seventy-nine  copies  of 
the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  in  the  Fol- 
ger  Shakespeare  Library.  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Cite  AB  August  21,  1948 
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More  On  The  Emancipation 

Our  good  friend  Thomas  W.  Streeter. 
collector  and  one  of  the  committee  that 
selected  the  Grolier  Club  s  "One  Hundred 
Influential  Books."  writes:  "Mr.  Ernest 
Wessen's  interesting  letter  in  the  August 
21  Antiquarian  Bookman  on  the  priority 
of  issues  of  the  preliminary  Emancipation 
Proclamation  of  September.  1862.  would 
call  for  no  comment  if  he  had  not  gone 
further  and  gently  chided  AB  for  statins 
that  General  Order  No.  1  of  1863  "has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  first  printing 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation." 

"There  were  of  course  two  proclama- 
tions. The  preliminary  proclamation  of 
September  [1862]  was  an  important  docu- 
ment, but  it  merely  stated  that  slaves  in 
areas  which  were  still  in  rebellion  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1863.  would  at  that  later  time  be 
freed — that  is.  where  [there  was]  no  rebel- 
lion on  January  1.  1863.  then  in  those 
areas  no  emancipation.  The  provisional 
character  of  what  was  outlined  resulted  in 
quite  a  lengthy  document,  with  long  defi- 
nitions of  what  would  be  regarded  as  being 
in  rebellion,  qualifications  about  fugi- 
tive slaves,  and  the  like.  The  definitive 
proclamation  of  January  1.  1863.  which 
was  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  Grolier 
(Hubs  One  Hundred  Influential  Books  is 
the  state  paper  which  actually  emancipated 
the  slaves  and  ends  with  the  noble  state- 
ment: "And  upon  this  act.  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted 
by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  neces- 
sity. I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

"Thus  far."  concludes  Mr.  Streeter. 
"General  Order  No.  1  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  the  first  printing  of  this  [sic] 
proclamation  though  further  research  may 
well  bring  earlier  printings  to  light." 

On  which  note  this  department  stands 
ready  to  act  as  intermediary  for  either 
side  in  the  debate.  In  fact  we'll  go  fur- 
ther; we'll  act  for  both  sides  in  the  argu- 
ment provided,  of  course,  that  AB  gets  first 
serial  rights  to  the  text  of  the  debate. 


Aldrich's  "Peck's  Bad  Boy" 

One  of  our  correspondents  (and  since 
he  lives  not  too  far  from  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  he  has  asked  us  to  keep  his  name 
out  of  this)  sent  us  the  following  clipping 
from  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  of 
September  16th.  He  suggests  that  we  cap- 
tion the  paragraph  "Who  Said  Brooklyn 
Ain't  Cultured",  a  request  we  must  refuse 
because  it  ain't  nice  to  point.  At  any  rate, 
and  without  comment,  herewith  the  para- 
graph : 

"Hank  Behrman  will  have  a  'day  at 
Ebbets  Field  Saturday  and  among  other 
gifts  the  rubber-armed  right-hander  from 
St.  Albans  will  receive  will  be  a  first- 
edition  [sic]  copy  of  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich's  Peck's  Bad  Boy.  ' 

W  ith  The  Erratum  Slip 

An  erratum  slip  has  been  issued  for 
Storm  and  Peckham's  "Invitation  to  Book 
Collecting"  which  careful  readers  of  that 
work  should  insert  at  the  proper  place.  It 
reads:  "Erratum  Tardus.  Mating  season. 
1948.  The  nest  of  the  bristle-thighed  cur- 
lew having  been  found  in  Alaska  (not  by 
friends  of  ours).  Mr.  Storm  withdraws  his 
smashing  simile  in  the  opening  sentence  of 
Invitation  to  Book  Collecting  (Bowker. 
N.  Y..  still  $5).  He  is  trying  to  think  of  a 
new  comparison." 

The  importance  of  this  statement  is  so 
obvious  that  AB  considers  it  a  duty  to 
pass  it  on  to  all  readers.  Unfortunately 
the  slip  was  issued,  not  by  the  R.  R.  Bow- 
ker Company,  but  by  an  obscure  press  in 
I  we  suspect )  the  Midwest,  and  therefore 
copies  of  the  slip  cannot  be  furnished  by 
this  office.  Interested  persons  may  request 
copies  of  Mr.  Colton  Storm,  the  William 
L.  Clements  Library,  Ann  Arbor.  Michi- 
gan. 

We  are  frank  enough  to  admit  that  we 
doubt  Mr.  Storm's  ability  to  supply  read- 
ers with  the  slip  but  suggest  that  the 
request  be  made  anyway. 

We  hope  that  all  this  doesn't  sound  like 
an  advertisement  for  "Invitation  to  Book 
Collecting"  (it  isn't  meant  to  be)  but  the 
book  is,  as  Paul  Angle  says,  one  that 
"collectors  will  want  ...  as  a  matter  of 
course."' 


Cite  AB  October  2,  1948 
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architect  Leon  Baptista  Alberti,  is  a  magnificent  book,  freely  illustrated  with  fine  copperplates.  And 
except  for  a  neat  marginal  repair  to  the  portrait  of  Alberti  the  present  copy  is  in  quite  exceptional 
condition. 

190.  LEONCAVALLO,  R.  Pagliacci.  Dramma  in  Due  Atti.  Milan,  1893.  4to>  na^ 
red  levant,  g.t.,  other  edges  uncut.  $95 
First  edition,  piano  and  vocal  score,  a  fine  copy,  with  the  wrappers  preserved,  of  this  uncommon  score. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

191.  LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM.  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Whereas,  in  the  twenty-second  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  etc.  (a)  The  accepted  and  probable 
first  printing,  as  General  Order  Number  One,  in  a  nmo,  bound  volume  of  General 
Orders,  (b)  The  broadside  printing,  done  for  Charles  Godfrey  Leland  (one  of  12 
copies  located),  at  some  uncertain  date  but  probably  preceding  the  final  broadside  form 
which  was  signed  by  Lincoln.  Together:  $1,500 

Vincent  Starrett,  Paul  M.  Angle,  and  others,  have  considered  this  broadside  printing  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  a  bibliographical  find  of  the  "first  magnitude."  For  a  contrary  opinion  of  both 
the  broadsides'  and  general  orders'  bibliographical  importance  and  commercial  value  see:  Htidihrastic 
Aspects  of  Some  Editions  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation .  by  Randolph  George  Adams,  in  To  Dr.  R 
(Philadelphia,  1946,  pp.  10-T7)  where  the  identical  copies  of  the  broadside  and  General  Orders,  No.  1, 
here  offered,  are  discussed.  No.  71  of  the  Grolier  American  list.  Further  details  upon  request. 

ONE  OF  THREE  KNOWN  COPIES 

192.  ■  Inaugural  Address.  March  4,  1865.  [Washington,  1865.]  8vo,  4-page  leaflet; 

text  on  three  pages  within  a  border  of  double  rules.  Slight  tears  in  folds.  $1,000 

"Fondly  do  we  hope— fervently  do  we  pray— that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away  ....  With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,"  etc. 

This  magnificent  example  of  English  prose  contains  only  a  little  more  than  500  words.  This  is  one  of 
only  three  recorded  copies,  one  privately  owned,  the  other  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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UBNEUAL  OUOLUb, 


WAtt  DEP4MTUENT, 


WatAuujUm,  January  St,  1863. 


Tliu  following  l'i >ji  UtumiJ.-u  by  ibo  I'r«wiiitiuL  m  publubcd  fur  lb* 
iuJuiujutiuo  uud  govurtuucut  ut  Lbe  A/ujy  ttud  ull  cuoecrufcd : 

UY  rnt  I'ULblDLNT  OF  TUE  UNITLD  STATES  OF  AMtUICA. 

A  PBOCLAMATION. 

WHEREAS,  uq  tbe  twemy-Becoud  day  of  He  plumber,  iu  tbu  your  of  our 
Lord  0110  ibuunuud  eight  buudred  uud  unl) -uvo,  u  I'loUnuiuliuu  wu 
iauued  by  tlio  i'rcaidcut  of  ibu  UuiLcd  i  ai  u  cuotuiuiug,  uiooug  other 
ibUi^a,  Lliu  lollovviu^,  to  wit: 

"TIlOl,  uu  Ibo  lifitl  duy  ut  January,  iu  ibo  your  of  out  1  .1  J  out*  ibou- 
tmud  ci^bl  buudred  uLtJ  Bilty-lbrto,  ull  uci»ou»  beld  tut  itluvea  ivublD  uuy 

.  .mil.  ur  debigutued  [turt  of  a  Statu,  ibo  [»eo|>lt)  wbeteui  obull  tbeu  bo  iu 

robulbou  uguiuol  tbo  1  lulled  tilutos,  nbuil  be  Lbou,  ibcuctiurwuid,  uud 
forever,  Irto;  uud  ibo  Eiecutivo  government  of  tbo  Uuitcd  biuicd,  iu- 
;  eluding  ibo  uulitury  uod  uuval  authority  thereof,  will  reuoguue  uud 
uiutuluiu  !  iio  freedom  of  uuch  jtertioli*,  uud  will  do  uo  w  i  ur  u>  la  to  it»- 
jiicua  hutli  io.-ih.  or  uuy  ol  theui,  iu  uuy  utfoitu  i  b  ,  muy  make  lor 
their  actuul  fiocdoui: 

"  Tbul  (bo  Kitcuuve  will,  uu  ibu  Ural  day  ol  .Junuury  uiurejuid,  by 
piocluiuutiuu,  utniguulti  ibo  diutej  uud  |>urL->  ul  Suites,  if  uuy,  iu  which 
tbo  [iuu|ilo  i be i cot,  respectively,  »bull  Lbcu  bo  iu  rebellion  against  tbo 

United  Stutcu  ;  uud  tbo  luel  tbut  uuy  SlUtO,  or  tbo  puoplu  ibeicof,  »ball, 
uu  in.. I  duy,  bo  IU  good  faith  rc|>f  tttttulcd  IU  tbo  CuU^ruUM  ol   ibu  Uuilud 

Suite*,  by  mem  bum  i  i,.-...  i.  iboioto  ut  elections  nheieiu  u  umjurity  oi  the 
^ualiliod  vniuia  ul  such  Stuu  s  abuil  bavo  panki|miod,  bbull,  m  ibu  ub- 
bcuco  ot  m  .  .u!L'  uuuuturvtiiliug  tcsiiuiouy,  bo  deemed  couclusjvu  ovideuet 
ibul  uucb  Statu,  uud  ibo  people  tbcrevl,  mo  uot  ibeii  iu  rebel  I  urn  u^uuial 
tbo  United  States;" 

Now,  tben-tuio,  1,  Aoua ham  Lincoln,  Prcatdeut of  tho  Uuued  states, 

by  vuluo  ul  tbo  power  m  iuo  vcaled  uj  Cuuiuiaudoi-iu-cbicl  ul  tbo  Aruiy 


<2?e  r> 


Abraham  Lincoln  —  Emancipation  Proclamation 

39  Abraham  Lincoln  —  General  Orders  No.  1  —  War  Department,  Washington,  DC,  Jan.  2,  1863  —  3pg  imprint,  published  for  the 
Army  as  follows:  By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  —  A  Proclamation  —  that  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free; 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  navaJ  authority,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  such  persons,  etc.  —  Abraham  Lincoln.'   .750. 

Abraham  Lincoln  —  the  first  Emancipation  Proclamation  —  issued  to  the  troops  in  the  field  —  4pg  imprint  General  Orders 
No.  139,'  War  Department,  Washington,  DC,  Sept  24,  1862,  'A  Proclamation  —  that  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of 
Congress,  to  again  recommend  the  adoption  of  practical  measures  to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  Slave  States  may  adopt, 
immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African  descent,  with  their  consent, 
upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere,  etc.  —  Abraham  Lincoln.'    450. 

The  New  York  Times  —  A  Decree  of  Emancipation 

41  The  New  York  Times  —  8pg  newspaper,  New  York,  Tuesday,  Sept.  23,  1862,  with  front  page  headline,  'A  Proclamation  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  —  All  Slaves  in  States  in  Rebellion  on  the  First  of  January  next  to  be  Free!  Ix>yal  citizens  to  be  remunerated 
for  losses  including  slaves!'  An  historically  important  issue,  in  pristine  condition  (never  folded)  and  perfect  for  display    750. 

42  Abraham  Lincoln  —  A  Proclamation  —  Respecting  soldiers  absent  without  leave  —  4pg  imprint,  issued  by  the  War  Department 
to  the  Army  in  the  field  'An  Act  for  Enrolling  and  Calling  out  the  National  Forces,'  headed  Executive  Mansion,  March  10,  1863 
—  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  do  hereby  order  and  command,  that  all  soldiers  enlisted  or  drafted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
now  absent  from  their  regiment  without  leave,  shall  forthwith  return  to  their  regiments.'   350. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Calls  for  300,000  Volunteers 

43  Abraham  Lincoln  —  2pg  imprint  'General  Orders  No.  302  —  War  Department,  Dec.  21,  1864.'  Calling  for  300,000  volunteers  during 
the  last  days  of  the  war  The  last  draft!  I,  Abraham  Iincoln,  to  provide  for  casualties  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United 
States,  do  issue  this  my  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  for  one,  two  or  three  years.  The  quotas  of  the  States 
under  this  call  will  be  assigned  by  the  War  Department,  etc.  —  Abraham  Lincoln.'    350. 

The  Springfield  Directory  —  Listing  Abraham  Lincoln  as  an  Attorney 

I 

44  (Abraham  Lincoln)  Springfield  City  Directory  for  1855-56  —  64pg  pamphlet,  printed  by  Birchall  &  Owen,  Springfield,  IU,  1855,  listing 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  page  25  as  an  attorney,  located  on  the  corner  of  8th  and  Jackson  Streets,  and  John  Hay  on  Jefferson  Street, 
William  Herndon  (Lincoln's  old  law  partner)  as  mayor  on  Jefferson  Street  Iincoln  is  listed  a  second  time  in  the  Business  Director)',  along 
with  12  other  lawyers  and  David  Davis  as  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  Although  this  directory  lacks  the  title  page,  it  is  otherwise  complete 
and  very  exhibitable,  as  well  as  quite  rare    750. 
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God  and  the  Proclamation  —  Sept.  22,  1862 

By  Allen  C.  Guelzo 

Posted  on  September  22,  2011  6:58  PM 

One  hundred  forty-nine  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  met  with  his  cabinet  to  explain  that  he  was 
about  to  release  a  presidential  proclamation  that  would  turn  their  world  upside  down.  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  would  unilaterally,  and  without  compensation,  free  every  slave  held 
within  the  territory  of  the  rebel  Confederate  States,  and  pledge  the  U.S.  military  to  assist  any  of 
those  slaves  in  achieving  their  "actual  freedom."  It  would  be,  he  predicted,  "the  central  act  of  my 
administration." 

Lincoln  had  been  sending  frequent  signals  that  he  was  contemplating  such  a  measure,  so  the 
substance  of  the  proclamation  came  as  no  surprise.  It  was  the  method  that  was  new.  With  the  gloom 
of  a  failing  war  hanging  over  his  head,  Lincoln  cast  emancipation  in  the  form  of  a  "war  powers" 
proclamation,  issued  on  the  strength  of  his  constitutional  designation  (in  Article  2,  section  2)  as 
"Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Militia  of  the  several 
States." 

The  chief  legal  problem  was  that,  in  1862,  no  one  really  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  a  "Commander- 
in-Chief,"  much  less  whether  any  "war  powers"  came  with  the  job.  And  then  there  was  the 
consideration  raised  by  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward:  What  would  a  military  proclamation 
of  emancipation  look  like  when  the  president's  military  forces  were  at  that  moment  reeling  from 
defeat  to  defeat?  Wait,  he  counseled,  until  the  military  victory  has  been  won,  and  then  send  the 
proclamation  forth  from  strength  rather  than  from  weakness. 

Two  months  later,  Lincoln  had  the  victory  Seward  wanted,  as  the  Union  army  pounded  Robert  E. 
Lee's  Confederate  forces  into  retreat  at  Antietam,  on  Sept.  17,  1862,  and  so  Lincoln  prepared  to 
release  the  proclamation.  But  Lincoln  had  something  more  to  add.  As  he  told  his  astonished  cabinet, 
he  had  made  a  vow  "to  my  Maker"  that  if  the  rebel  army  was  beaten  and  "driven  out."  he  w  ould 
send  the  proclamation  after  them,  "and  I  am  going  to  fulfil  that  promise.** 
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Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  normally  a  very  self-revealing  sort,  especially  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
But  now,  in  what  remains  the  most  socially  revolutionary  document  written  by  any  American 
president,  Lincoln  threw  aside  his  self-imposed  restraint  and  proceeded  to  justify  his  proclamation 
and  the  freedom  it  bestowed  on  3.9  million  black  slaves  in  terms  of  a  private  covenant  he  had  made 
with  God. 

It  is  a  peculiar  moment  —  this  uncommonly  private  man  with  so  little  personal  religion  of  his  own, 
presiding  over  a  secular  and  enlightened  democracy,  and  yet  appealing  to  "the  favor  of  Almighty 
God,,  as  the  rationale  for  what  he  called  "the  great  event  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  certainly  no  holy  fool.  In  Lincoln,  and  in  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  there  is  the  glimmering  of  a  fundamental  truth  at  the  bedrock  of  the  American 
experience  —  that  the  scaffolding  of  our  democratic  politics  may  be  religionless,  and  free  from  the 
fear  of  the  likeliest  forms  of  intolerance,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  entire  system  is  infused  with  a 
religious  sensitivity  to  issues  of  right  and  wrong.  A  purely  religious  government  becomes  the 
theocracy  of  the  mullahs;  a  purely  secular  democracy  becomes  the  insipid  play  toy  of  power.  The 
American  experiment  would  be  neither. 

In  this  greatest  of  presidential  state  papers,  Abraham  Lincoln  captured  both  the  scaffolding  and  the 
spirit.  The  result  was  freedom. 

PERMALINK 
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The  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Part  I 

BY  ADMIN,  ON  SEPTEMBER  20TH.  2012 

On  September  22,  1862,  shortly  after  the 
   Union  victory  at  Antietam,  President  Abraham 


Lincoln  issued  the  preliminary  Emancipation 
Proclamation  Antietam  had  driven  the 
Confederacy  out  of  Maryland  and  gave  the 
president  the  political  strength  to  issue  the 
proclamation.  The  preliminary 
Proclamation  did  not  immediately  put  an  end 
to  slaverly.  Rather,  it  gave  the  South  a 
hundred  days'  notice  to  stop  the  rebellion  and 
return  to  the  Union;  otherwise,  forfeit  their 


slave  labor.  In  spite  of  the  president's  order. 

The  first  reading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  before  the      the  rebellion  waged  on. 
Cabinet.  (Image  Source:  Library  of  Congress) 

The  final  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
signed  by  the  president  on  New  Year's  Day  of  1863.  The  immediate  effects  were  modest,  freeing 
thousands  of  slaves,  including  those  who  were  held  within  Union  states.  However,  millions  were  still 
enslaved  behind  Confederate  lines  and  even  exempted  Union-occupied  areas.  The  final 
Proclamation  did  provide  the  legal  grounds  to  free  those  slaves  living  in  Confederate  states  that  were 
still  in  active  rebellion  against  the  Union. 

Former  slaves,  newly  freed  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  were  now  able  to  join  the  Union  Army 
and  help  the  war  effort.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Union  forces  added  some  200,000  new  soldiers  to 
their  ranks. 

The  Civil  War  came  to  an  end  in  April  of  1865.  Although  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  did  not  free 
all  slaves,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  significant  and  necessary  change  in  American  history.  While 
some  slave-states  moved  slower  to  change,  including  exempted  Union-occupied  areas,  little-by-little 
slavery  was  prohibited  in  these  states.  Finally,  in  December  of  1865,  the  abolishment  of  slavery  was 

achieved  by  the  ratification  of  the  13th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  greatest  national  treasures  in  the  New  York  State  Library's  collections  is  an  orginal. 
signed,  manuscript  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  Library 
acquired  the  document  in  1865.  As  the  U.S.  prepares  to  observe  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  New  York  State  Library  prepares  to  observe  this  unforgettable  time  in  history 
by  sending  the  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  off  on  a  statewide  tour  The  tour  begins  on 
September  21 ,  2012  in  New  York  City  at  the  Schomburg  Center.  For  more  information  about  the  tour 
please  visit: 

http://www.oms.nysed.qov/press/PreliminarvEmancipationProclamationExhibit.html 
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Lincoln's  Great  Gamble 

By  RICHARD  STRINER 

Countless  school  children  have  been  taught  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  Great  Emancipator.  Others  have  been 
taught  -  and  many  have  concluded  -  that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  announced  on 
Sept.  22,  1862,  has  been  overemphasized,  that  it  was  inefficacious,  a  sham,  that  Lincoln's  motivations  were 
somehow  unworthy,  that  slavery  was  ended  by  other  ways  and  means,  and  that  slavery  was  on  the  way  out  in  any 
case. 

The  truth  is  that  Lincoln's  proclamation  was  an  exercise  in  risk,  a  huge  gamble  by  a  leader  who  sought  to  be  -  and 
who  became  -  America's  great  liberator. 

Since  before  his  election  in  i860,  Lincoln  and  his  fellow  Republicans  had  vowed  to  keep  slavery  from  spreading.  The 
leaders  of  the  slave  states  refused  to  go  along.  When  Lincoln  was  elected  and  his  party  took  control  of  Congress,  the 
leaders  of  most  of  the  slave  states  turned  to  secession  rather  than  allow  the  existing  bloc  of  slave  states  to  be 
outnumbered. 

The  Union,  divided  from  the  Confederacy,  was  also  divided  itself.  Many  Democrats  who  fought  to  stop  secession 
blamed  Republicans  for  pushing  the  slave  states  over  the  brink;  some  were  open  supporters  of  slavery.  And  if  the 
Democrats  were  to  capture  control  of  Congress  in  the  mid-term  elections  of  November  1862,  there  was  no  telling 
what  the  consequences  might  be  for  the  Republicans'  anti-slavery  policies. 

The  Emancipation  Proclamation  wasn't  always  part  of  the  plan.  Republicans,  Lincoln  included,  tried  push  their 
anti-slavery  program  by  measured  degrees,  since  they  feared  a  white  supremacist  backlash.  That  was  what  made 
Lincoln's  decision  to  issue  an  emancipation  edict,  and  to  do  it  before  the  mid-term  congressional  elections  of  1862, 
so  extraordinarily  risky. 

In  the  first  half  of  1862,  he  had  tried  to  institute  a  program  of  gradual  and  compensated  emancipation  in  Delaware, 
Kentucky  and  Maryland,  the  slave  states  that  had  not  fallen  under  the  control  of  secessionists.  But  the  border-state 
leaders  refused  to  listen.  So  Lincoln  decided  in  July  that  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  rebellious  slave  states,  and 
there,  in  the  name  of  preserving  the  Union,  he  would  institute  immediate  and  uncompensated  emancipation. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  he  worked  to  soften  public  opinion  in  the  North  -  to  get  the  public  ready  for  the  fact 
that  he  intended  to  free  some  slaves.  In  August,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  The  New  York 
Tribune.  This  letter  would  soon  become  famous.  Lincoln  claimed  that  his  "paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to 
save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave  I 
would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone  I  would  also  do  that." 

This  was  a  clever  deception  in  light  of  the  fact  that  no  breach  in  the  Union  would  have  happened  in  the  first  place 
had  Lincoln  and  his  fellow  Republicans  not  refused  to  admit  more  slave  states  to  the  Union.  Lincoln's  letter  to 
Greeley  was  misleading;  he  wrote  it  in  an  effort  to  appeal  to  patriotic  Unionists  and  get  them  used  to  the  idea  that  he 
might  start  freeing  slaves.  What  he  hoped  was  that  people  would  view  the  proclamation  as  a  patriotic  necessity. 

Some  observers  got  the  point;  Sydney  Howard  Gay,  a  leading  abolitionist,  wrote  to  Lincoln: 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley  has  infused  new  hope  among  us  at  the  North  who  are  anxiously  awaiting  that 
movement  on  your  part  that  they  believe  will  end  the  rebellion  by  removing  its  cause.  I  think  the  general 
impression  is  that  as  you  are  determined  to  save  the  Union  tho'  slavery  perish,  you  mean  presently  to 
announce  that  the  destruction  of  Slavery  is  the  price  of  our  salvation. 
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Lincoln  himself  confided  to  Representative  Isaac  N.  Arnold  that,  as  Arnold  recounted,  "the  meaning  of  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Greeley  was  this:  he  was  ready  to  declare  emancipation  when  he  was  convinced  that  it  could  be  made  effective, 
and  that  the  people  were  with  him." 

Others,  however,  concluded  from  the  letter  that  Lincoln  was  hopelessly  obtuse  in  regard  to  the  moral  issues  of  the 
war.  Wendell  Phillips,  another  abolitionist  leader,  called  the  letter  a  "disgraceful  document"  and  asserted  that 
Lincoln  "can  only  be  frightened  or  bullied  into  the  right  policy  ....  He's  a  Spaniel  by  nature  -  nothing  broad, 
generous,  or  highhearted  about  him." 

In  early  September  the  deceptions  thickened  as  Lincoln  pretended  he  had  not  yet  decided  on  the  matter;  he  even 
played  devil's  advocate  and  told  a  group  of  visiting  abolitionists  that  he  was  plagued  with  doubts  about 
emancipation:  "how  can  we  feed  and  care  for  such  a  multitude,"  he  asked  a  group  of  Chicago  anti-slavery  petitioners 
who  visited  him  on  Sept.  13.  Once  again,  he  was  being  deceptive;  not  only  was  he  positive  that  he  would  take  this 
step  -  the  proclamation  had  been  written  already  -  but  he  was  ready  to  act  in  advance  of  the  November  elections.  He 
was  waiting  for  a  battlefield  victory  that  would  permit  him  to  issue  the  proclamation  from  a  position  of  strength.  At 
one  point  he  made  this  very  clear  to  his  listeners:  "There  is  a  question  of  expediency  as  to  time,  should  such  a 
proclamation  be  issued.  Matters  look  dark  just  now.  I  fear  that  a  proclamation  on  the  heels  of  a  defeat  would  be 
interpreted  as  a  cry  of  despair.  It  would  come  better,  if  at  all,  immediately  after  a  victory." 

After  Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland  was  stopped  in  the  battle  of  Antietam  on  Sept.  17,  Lincoln  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
ahead.  He  later  told  a  Massachusetts  congressman  that  "when  Lee  came  over  the  river,  I  made  a  resolution  that  if 
McClellan  drove  him  back  I  would  send  the  Proclamation  after  him."  On  Sept.  22,  he  read  the  proclamation  to  his 
cabinet. 

The  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  called  "preliminary"  because  it  was  framed  as  a  warning  to  rebels,  a 
threat  to  take  action  by  a  certain  date  if  they  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Lincoln  warned  that  if  the  rebellion 
continued  past  Jan.  1, 1863, 

All  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state,  or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the  executive 
government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them, 
in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom." 

The  warning  was  clear:  the  rebels  were  risking  the  permanent  loss  of  their  slaves  if  they  refused  to  lay  down  their 
arms  by  New  Year's  Day.  Lincoln's  armies  would  not  only  "recognize"  the  freedom  of  slaves,  they  would  work  to 
"maintain"  that  freedom. 

When  the  proclamation  was  released  to  the  press  later  that  day,  reactions  spanned  a  very  broad  range.  The  black 
abolitionist  Frederick  Douglass  complained  that  it  "touched  neither  justice  nor  mercy.  Had  there  been  one 
expression  of  sound  moral  feeling  against  Slavery,  one  word  of  regret  and  shame  that  this  accursed  system  had 
remained  so  long  the  disgrace  and  scandal  of  the  Republic,  one  word  of  satisfaction  in  the  hope  of  burying  slavery 
and  the  rebellion  in  one  common  grave,  a  thrill  of  joy  would  have  run  round  the  world."  The  abolitionist  Lydia 
Maria  Child  wrote  that  "it  was  done  reluctantly  and  stintedly  ....  It  was  merely  a  war  measure,  to  which  we  were 
forced  by  our  own  perils  and  necessities."  "How  cold  the  president's  proclamation  is,"  remarked  abolitionist  Sallie 
Holley. 

But  other  anti-slavery  leaders  were  ecstatic.  Theodore  Tilton  wrote  that  he  was  "half  crazy  with  enthusiasm." 
Samuel  J.  May  Jr.  wrote  that  "joy,  gratitude,  thanksgiving,  renewed  hope  and  courage  fill  my  soul."  The  Radical 
Republican  Senator  Charles  Sumner  wrote  that  "the  skies  are  brighter  and  the  air  is  purer  now  that  Slavery  is 
handed  over  to  judgment."  Horace  Greeley  editorialized  thus:  "Let  the  President  know  that  everywhere  throughout 
the  land  he  is  hailed  as  Wisest  and  Best ....  He  re-creates  a  nation."  The  editor  of  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  called  the 
proclamation  "the  most  important  document  in  world  history."  Even  Frederick  Douglass,  despite  his  doubts,  spoke 
words  of  praise  for  public  consumption:  "We  shout  for  joy  that  we  live  to  record  this  righteous  decree." 

On  Sept.  24,  some  administration  revelers  met  at  the  home  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the  Treasury  secretary,  an  ardent 
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pre-war  Free  Soiler  and  a  rival  of  Lincoln's  for  the  i860  nomination.  "They  all  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  new  and 
exhilarated  life;  they  breathed  freer,"  one  of  Lincoln's  secretaries,  John  Hay,  recorded.  "They  gleefully  and  merrily 
called  each  other  and  themselves  abolitionists." 

Some  regarded  the  proclamation  as  an  act  of  great  political  shrewdness.  The  editor  of  The  Boston  Commonwealth 
wrote  that  while  "we  complained  bitterly  that  the  President  was  slow,"  it  was  obvious  that  "his  slowness  has  been 
the  means  of  committing  the  whole  flock  of  you  to  a  rule  of  loyalty,  which  you  cannot  abandon  ....  Those  who  do 
not  stand  by  the  Proclamation  will  be  branded  as  those  who  would  rather  see  the  United  States  Government 
overthrown  than  the  end  of  Human  Bondage  on  this  continent." 

But  others  worried  that  Lincoln's  proclamation  might  prove  a  political  mistake.  Postmaster  General  Montgomery 
Blair  warned  that  it  would  "endanger  our  power  in  Congress,  and  put  the  next  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
hands  of  those  opposed  to  the  war,  or  to  our  mode  of  carrying  it  on." 

White  supremacist  Democrats  vilified  the  proclamation.  The  Louisville  Democrat  editorialized  that  "the  President 
has  as  much  right  to  abolish  the  institution  of  marriage,  or  the  laws  of  a  State  regulating  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child,  as  to  nullify  the  right  of  a  State  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  white  and  black  races."  The  New  York  Express 
excoriated  the  proclamation;  no  president  had  ever  before  "conceived  a  policy  so  well  fitted,  utterly  to  degrade  and 
destroy  white  labor,  and  to  reduce  the  white  man  to  the  level  of  the  negro." 

Lincoln's  gamble  was  dangerous  indeed.  But  he  did  what  he  believed  he  had  to  do.  It  was  not,  in  the  end,  a  political 
calculation.  According  to  the  diary  of  Navy  Secretary  Gideon  Welles,  Lincoln  told  his  cabinet  on  Sept.  22  he  had 
made  a  promise  to  God.  "He  had  made  a  vow,  a  covenant,"  Welles  recounted,  "that  if  God  gave  us  the  victory  in  the 
approaching  battle,  he  would  . . .  move  forward  in  the  cause  of  emancipation." 

And  so  the  stakes  of  the  war  would  be  raised  to  a  level  commensurate  with  all  of  the  carnage  and  all  of  the  sacrifice. 
The  meaning  of  the  war  would  be  changed  -  forever  changed  -  by  Lincoln's  proclamation. 

Follow  Disunion  at  tiuitter.com/NYTcivilwar  or  join  us  on  Facebook. 

Richard  Striner,  a  history  professor  at  Washington  College,  is  the  author  of  "Lincoln  and  Race." 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  proclamation.  Where- 


as...a  military  force  is  indispensable,  to  raise  and  support  which  all  persons 
ought  willingly  to  contribute}  and  whereas  no  service  can  be  more  praiseworthy  ana 
honorable  than  that  which  is  rendered  for  the  maintainance  of  the  Constitution  and 
Union... all  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  of  foreign 
birth. .  .between  the  ages  of  21  and  ijf>  years... are  declared  to  constitute  the  na- 
tional forces,  and  shall  be  liable  to  perform  military  duty  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  when  called  out  by  the  President  for  that  purpose....  Washington, 
State  Dept.,  dated  May  8,  186 3.  Printed  on  the  1st  page  of  a  Upp  folio  sheet.  Page 
2  is  blank,  p.  3  has  a  blank  printed  letter  designed  to  be  filled  out  and  sent  to 
the  various  embassays  in  Washington.  $1^0.00 

"The  purport  of  this  proclamation  was  to  sustain  and  make  effective  the  draft 
bill... and  to  define  the  position  of  aliens  who  had  already  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  becoming  citizens.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the  draft  riots  broke 
out  in  N.  Y.  City....11  (Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Nicolay  and  Hay. 
100  years  later  has  brought  no  improvement  to  the  draft  riot  situation. 


301;. 


(State  Dept.  publication)  By  the  President  of  the  United  States 


A  proclamation.  Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second    ay  of  Se^oeV  in  1h ?l£  T*~ 


HE 


i  The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  I 


The  documont  issued  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  January 
1,  1X3:1,  declaring  the  immediate  free- 
dom of  the  great  majority  of  the  slaves 
in  the  United  States.  For  a  lung  time 
President  Lincoln  had  resisted  the  ap-. 
peals  of  the  radical  republicans  for 
such  a  proclamation.  He  waited  until 
he  thought  public  opinion  was  ready 
for  it,  ami  until  it  might  follow  a 
victory  and  did  not  .seem  the  desper- 
ate measure  of  a  defeated  combatant. 
After  McClellan's  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign against  Richmond  he  felt  that 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  a 
moral  and  a  military  necessity,  for 
its  effect  upon  both  south  and  north. 
Antietam  furnished  the  victory  he 
await 'd,  and  on  September  22.  1X62,  a 
preliminary  proclamation  was  issued, 
decreeing  the  emancipation  on  Jan- 
1,  1X63,  of  all  slaves  in  the  United 
States  which  should  till  then  continue 
in  a  state  of  rebellion.  In  this  he  also 
stated  that  henceforth,  as  before,  the 
restoration  of  the  union  should  be  the 
object  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  final  proclamation,  in  view  of  its 
purposes  and  effects,  must  ever  hold 
an  important  place  in  American  his- 
tory. 

By  The  President  of  the  United 
States    of    America. — A  Proclamation: 

Whereas,  on  the  22cl  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  I^ord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  sixty- two,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  containing,  among  other 
things,  the  following,  to- wit: 

"That  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  in 


the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  sixty-three,  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  any  state,  or 
designated  part  of  a  state,  the  peo- 
ple whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free; 
and  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  military 
and  nasal  authority  thereof,  will  rec- 
ognize arid  maintain  the  freedom  of 
such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or 
acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make 
for  their  actual  freedom. 

"That  the  executive  will,  on  the  tirst 
day  of;  January,  aforesaid,  by  procla- 
'mation,  designate  the  states  and  parts 
of  states,  if  any,  in  which  the  people 
thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  In 
rebellion  against  the  United  States; 
and  the  fact  that  any  state,  or  the 
people  thereof,  shall  mi  that  day  lie 
in  good  faith  represented  In  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers chosen  thereto  by  elections  where- 
in a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  such  state  shall  have  participated, 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  coun- 
tervailing testimony,  be  deemed  con- 
clusive evidence  that  such  state  and 
the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
president  of  the  United  States,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  States  and  as  a  fit  and 
necessary  war  measure  for  repressing 
said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 


one  thousand  eight  hundred  sixty- 
three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  pur- 
pose so  to  do,  publicy  proclaimed  for 
the  full  period  of  100  days  from  the 
day  first  above  mentioned,  ordf-r  and 
designate  as  the  states  and  parts  of 
states  wherein  the  people  thereof,  re- 
spectively, are  this  day  In  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  the  follow- 
ing,  to- wit: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except 
the  parishes  of  Saint  Bernard,  Pla- 
quemines, Jefferson.  Saint  John,  Saint 
Charles,  Saint  James,  Ascension.  As- 
sumption, Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche, 
Saint  Mary,  Saint  Martin  and  Orleans, 
including  the  city  of  New  Orleans), 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia. 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  coun- 
ties designated  as  West  Virginia,  and 
also  the  counties  of  Berkley,  Accomac, 
Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York, 
Princess  Ann  and  Norfolk,  including 
the  c'ities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth), 
and  which  excepted  parts  are.  for  the 
present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  proc- 
lamation were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for 
tho  purpose  aforesaid,  .1  do  order  and 
declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  said  designated  states,  and 
parts  of  states  are,  and  henceforward 
shall  be,  free:  and  that  the  executive 
government  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  military  and  naval  author- 
ity s  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  peo- 
ple so  declared  to  be  free,  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary 

self  defense;  and  I  recommend  to  them 
that  in  all  cases,  when  allowed,  they 
labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages 

And  I  further  declare  and  make 
known  that  such  persons  of  suitable 
condition  will  be  received  Into  the 
armed  service  of  the  United  States  to 
garrison  forts,  positions,  stations  and 
other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of 
all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed 
to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by 
the  constitution,  upon  military  neces- 
sity, I  invoke  the  considerate  judg- 
ment of  mankind  and  gracious  favor 
of  Almighty  God. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
I^ord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
sixty-three,  and  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the 
eighty-seventh. 

By  the  President: 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
William     H.     Seward,     Secretary  of 

State. 

The  effect  of  the  proclamation  on 
the  legal  status  of  the  slaves  gave  rise 
to  some  discussion,  but  a  solution  of 
that  problem  became  unnecessary,  in- 
asmuch as  the  work  of  emancipation 
in  the  United  States  was  completed  by 
the  adoption  of  article  XIII.  of  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution;  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  states  in 
insurrection  proceeded  upon  that  basis. 


